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CARLYLE. 


THOov wert a Titan, but a Titan tossed 

With wiid tumultuous heavings in thy breast, 

And fancy-fevered, and cool judgment lost 

In mighty maelstroms of divine unrest. 

What souls were drugged with doubt in sceptic 
time 

Thy cry disturbed into believing life, 

And fools that raved in prose or writhed in 
rhyme 

Were sharply surgeoned by thy needful knife : 

But, if there were who in this storm of things 

Sighed for sweet calm, and in this dark for 
light, 

And in this jar for the wise muse that sings 

All wrong into the ordered ranks of right, 

They thanked not thee, who did’st assault their 


rain 
With thunder-claps and water-spouts for rain. 
JoHN STUART BLACKIE. 


Amon the lily flowers, to-day, 

How deep asleep my Phillis lay ! 

And where her pretty face was showing, 
The little loves, a childish rout, 
Wantoned and played in mirth about, 

Seeing there the heavens reflected glowing. 


I gazed upon her loveliness, 

Right worthy worship I confess, 

Till fancy whispered : “ Foolish lover, 
Why waste your time? for hours once lost 
Are often sold at countless cost : 

Oh! rarely come such hours twice over.” 


Thereat I stoop my body low, 
I creep along upon tiptoe 
And kissed her lips of crimson beauty : 
So tasting such a good, I wis, 
As is the part in Paradise 
Of saintly souls devout in duty. 
VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE. 


YE ladies, and each gentle maiden, 
If joy draw near to you of heaven, 

Hear his hard news wherewith I am laden, 
Who learned it but this new year’s even ; 

And know what hath my steps persuaden 
That do not often seek to yours, 

Till, of your grace, my dole be stayed in 
Comfort and help and heartening lures, 


For this befell me on that night 
A-waiting for the sunrise, where 

I lay, not roused nor drowsing quite, 
At cockcrowing or earlier : 

Even Love, made plain before my sight 
At my bed’s head with bow astrain, 

Who me bespake : “ Disloyal Knight, 
Lo here thy listing-fees again!” 

ALAIN CHARTIER, A.D. 1450. 
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Soon as, with neighbor hinds, I’ve led 
My flocks and herds from stall and shed, 
I'll go to-morrow, pretty Frances, 
To sell a bullock at the fair, 
And buy what serge the fashion fancies, 
To make a kirtle for your wear. 


There will I buy bright knives for you, 

And scissors, and a girdle too, 

That purse with pincushion enhances ; 
And these shall be my gifts. But smile, 

And kiss me, I pray thee, pretty Frances, 
Once and again this waiting while. 


Then come to-morrow evening back, 
When night puts on her garb of black, 
And fetch my presents, pretty Frances, 
Here in this copse ; for surely thus 
Not all your mother’s prying glances 
Shall guide her to discover us. 
VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE,. 


THE year has laid his mantle by, 
Acold and wet from winter’s prison, 
And is in radiant vest uprisen 
Of sunshining embroidery. 


No beasts nor birds but sing and cry 
In jargon at this merry season : 

The year has laid his mantle by, 
Acold and wet from winter’s prison. 


Rivers, and springs, and brooklets lie, 
New-liveried where the ice has wizen, 
And on the freshening leas they christen, 

Are silver studs for jewellery : 
The year has laid his mantle by, 
Acold and wet from winter’s prison. 
CHARLES D’ORLEANS. 


WHEN the violet breaks to flower, 
And the rose and wild rose spring, 
And the birds are carolling, 
Then the little loves have power ; 
Then they gaily sting. 


Long since I hushed my string, 
Now will I sing, 
And will bring 
Little songs for dower 
For my love’s love, to her bower, 
Where erewhile my heart took wing. 
A.D. 1160, 


Go forth, my song! thy goal remember, 

And, entering my lady’s chamber, 

When her white hands thy kiss hath prest, 
Say, if to health she would restore me, 
She need but do this favor for me, 

To take and hide thee in her breast. 




















STATIUS. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
~ STATIUS. 

THOUGH the extant Latin classics are 
but a small part of the whole literature of 
Rome and its provinces, and absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with the vast 
multitude of books which modern Europe 
has produced, they are extensive enough 
to be very seldom traversed with any 
completeness by a reader. The field of 
study is narrowed by academical require- 
ments, for study of the classics apart 
from academical requirements can hardly 
be said to exist. Even the great writers 
are read only in part. How few are the 
scholars who have read, for instance, 
through the forty-five books of Livy, or 
the Epistles of Cicero, or even the An- 
nals of Tacitus!* Writers who are not 
in the first rank are almost entirely neg- 
lected. Examiners make an occasional 


excursion into Lucan, or Statius, or Clau- 


dian, or Ausonius, to obtain what they 
are certain to find, pieces of “ unseen” 
Latin for their papers; but to the ordi- 
nary scholar these writers are but names. 
And in no case is this neglect more com- 
plete than in that of Statius. Time was 
when he was ranked as next to Virgil; 
when one self-opinionated scholar (the 
elder Scaliger) even put him at the head 
of the writers of Roman epic. In more 
recent times he has been translated and 
edited in this country. Now it is difficult 
to find any one who claims even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with him. Yet there 
are reasons why his poetry will repay 
some amount of study. 

In the first place, he claims our atten- 
tion as a genuine product of the imperial 
system. The authors of the Ciceronian 
period shared a political life which, for 
all its tumults and corruptions, was not 
wanting in interest and vigor; and the 
chief of the Augustan writers show plainly 
enough in the midst of the adulation 
which disfigures their pages that they had 
breathed in their youth the atmosphere 
of liberty. And even in days when the 
living tradition of freedom must long 


* I am told —I do not know with what truth — that 
Horace is now little read at Oxford. It is to be hoped 


that the schoolmaster will never allow him to be for- 
gotten. 
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since have ceased, there were those who 
handed on the sacred fire. Tacitus and 
Juvenal, and we may, perhaps, add Lucan 
and the younger Pliny, were survivals of 
an extinct political system. But Statius 
and Martial were true children of the 
empire. They were born within the cage, 
and, unlike some of the nobler of their 
fellow-captives, never beat their wings 
against the bars. They are mansueti, 
tame to the hand. They acknowledge 
with a sickening servility of gratitude the 
caresses of a master that was one of the 
most brutal and degraded of mankind. 
And their literary style represents with 
an instructive fidelity the vices of the 
social and political system which they 
were contented to accept. 

In the next place, the age of Statius in 
its literary aspect bears a remarkable re- 
semblance to our own. The great public 
of readers which has made literature in- 
dependent of patronage did not indeed 
exist. It may almost be said to be the 
product of this century. But there was a 
large class, just as there is in the London 
of to-day, which had leisure and means, 
and at least a superficial cultivation. In 
this class there was a very considerable 
literary activity, increased by the almost 
complete extinction of political life. The 
writers, perhaps, bore an undue propor- 
tion to the readers, though there were 
readers enough to make the cheap mul- 
tiplication of books an important and 
remunerative trade. And there was an 
institution which in a way supplied the 
place which the publisher now fills as a 
middleman between the author and the 
public. The recitation or public reading 
gave the historian, dramatist, or poet an 
opportunity of canvassing the opinions of 
the cultivated class. It was often, no 
doubt, a vexation and a weariness, though 
in this, as in other things, we must make 
a large deduction from the vigorous invec- 
tives of the satirists; but it supplied an 
actual want, and did something to satisfy 
a taste to which the cumbrous and awk- 
ward writing of the day —only to be 
appreciated by comparing an uncial manu- 
script with a printed book—can have 
been but an imperfect gratification. On 
the whole, it is certainly true that litera- 
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ture in Rome was, for a period which we 
may calculate at about a century and a 
half, beginning with the accession of Au- 
gustus and ending with the death of Tra- 
jan, in a state of activity which can only 
be parallelled in the Athens of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, and in the Europe 
of to-day. 

It is to a date somewhat later than the 
middle of this period, about 61 A.D., that 
we must assign the birth of P. Papinius 
Statius. Velia and Naples contended for 
the distinction of having been his birth- 
place. It is probable that he was a na- 
tive of the first town, and transferred in 
early boyhood to the second, where his 
father certainly exercised the profession 
of a rhetorician and schoolmaster. His 
family claimed to be of some distinction, 
but it was poor, and had been compelled 
to drop for its children the usual badge 
of noble birth, the purple-edged robe and 
golden bulla. The elder Statius was 
what would now be called an zmprovi- 
satore, and repeatedly won the prizes for 
verse at gatherings both in Italy and 
Greece. This success was equivalent to 
the university distinctions which nowa- 
days commend young scholars to the pat- 
rons of educational preferment; and the 
versifier became the master of a famous 
school, frequented by the well-born youth 
of the neighborhood, and even of Rome. 
It is interesting to find among the sub- 
jects of their studies, first of all, the his- 
tory of their own country; then the great 
Greek classics ; and to note that prosody 
and versification were not neglected. 
Religious instruction was given in the 
shape of special teaching addressed to 
future flamens and augurs; the Salii 
learnt how to carry their sacred shields, 
and the keepers of the Sibylline books the 
history of their mysterious charge — if 
not the secret of how it was to be manipu- 
lated. We may suppose that relaxation 
was found in the practical instruction of 
aclass of Luperci — devotees of the foster- 
mother of Rome —the strokes of whose 
lash, as they ran naked through the city, 
were supposed to give the hope of off- 
spring to despairing wives. The pupils, 
we read, learnt how to administer the blow 
by first feeling it; and the fear which, as 





the younger Statius tells us, they felt, 
proved the prz tical skill of the instruc- 
tor. 

The young Statius has thus the advan- 
tage of noble schoolfellows. Of “our 
young flock ” he says : — 


One bears o’er Spain a delegated sway, 

And one o’er regions of the rising day ; 

The restless Parthian this in bounds.restrains, 
This Pontus rules, or Asia’s fertile plains. 


The most distinguished of them all was 
the future emperor Domitian. But others 
rose to high place in the State. Some of 
these doubless became the patrons of 
later days. Meanwhile he seems to have 
profited by his father’s instruction. The 
polite learning of a Roman consisted 
mainly in an intimate acquaintance with 
the mythology of Greece ; and the “ The- 
baid”’ bristles, not a little to the weari- 
ness of a modern reader, with this kind 
of erudition. His education complete, he 
naturally went to seek his fortune, as a 
man of letters, in the capital. His time 
was chiefly given to the composition of 
his great epic, the ‘“ Thebaid ” — which 
occupied him, as he tells us himself, for 
twelve years; but he also wrote from time 
to time some occasional pieces to which 
he gave the name of “ Sylvz,” and which 
are to us by far the most interesting por- 
tion of his literary remains. The name 
seems to have had a twofold signification ; 
Quintilian uses the word in the singular 
of something like an improvisation, a 
rough production, given out on the spur 
of the moment, which might be corrected 
and polished at leisure ; and Aulus Gellius, 
in the plural, of a collection of miscel- 
laneous poems which might be compared 
to a forest containing trees of all kinds 
and sizes. The “Sylve” were written 
to order — not exactly improvised, but 
composed with a speed of which the poet 
has taken pains to inform his readers. 
Such at least was commonly the case, for 
some bear the marks of more careful 
preparation. The first piece in the first 
book celebrates the dedication of a colos- 
sal equestrian statue of Domitian. It had 
to be delivered, says the writer, on the 
morrow of the festival. The second is an 
ode on the marriage of Stella, a poet 
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of Patavium, and Violantilla. Statius 
appeals to the bridegroom to bear him 
witness that it was finished two days after 
it had been ordered. It was a bold ven- 
ture, he says, with something between a 
_ boast and an excuse, for it consists of two 
hundred and seventy-two hexameters. 
Manlius Vopiscus gave a commission for 
a description of his villaat Tibur, and had 
it executed at a length of a hundred and 
ten lines in a single day; and Claudius 
Etruscus, son of a wealthy freedman of 
the emperor, had sixty-five verses com- 
posed in honor of the new baths which he 
had built while the poet was dining with 
him. The last piece celebrates an enter- 
tainment which on the first day of the 
feast of the Saturnalia the emperor had 
given to the people. It claims to have 
been written on the spot, and might have 
extended beyond the limits of the hun- 
dred and odd lines which it contains, if 
the puet had not yielded, he tells us, to 
the copiousness and potency of the em- 
peror’s wine. The dedications, written, it 
must be confessed, in very indifferent 
prose, which are prefixed to the five books 
of the “ Sylve” repeat the same explana- 
tion or excuse of hasty composition. Of 
these poems there are thirty-two inall. I 
have already drawn from one of them, the 
elegy on his father, some particulars of 
his family and education. The fifth of the 
third book also contains some interesting 
personal details. It is addressed to his 
wife, and is occupied with an earnest en- 
treaty that she will consent to leave Rome 
and return with him to Naples. Welearn 
from it that the lady’s name was Claudia, 
that she was the widow of a musician, 
and, by inference, that she was older than 
the poet, as she was the mother by her 
first husband of a daughter, who was old 
enough to have been married and wid- 
owed. He reminds her of her sympathy 
with him in his work, her delight at the 
three prizes for poetry which he had 
gained at the yearly games at Alba, and 
her vexation at his defeat in the more im- 
portant quinquennial festival of the Capi- 
tol. He says: — 


You caught the sound with ever-watchful ear 
When from my lips the meditated verse 
In doubtful murmurs fell ; you only knew 
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My secret toil, and with your growing years 
Grew in my hand the tale of leaguered Thebes. 


He does not fear for her the temptations 
of Rome. That boast he will make, nor 
care though Nemesis herself should hear 
him. If he had been Ulysses his Penel- 
ope would have flatly refused her suitors 
without the subterfuge of a web woven by 
day and unwoven at night. But surely 
she must prefer Naples to Rome. If she 
had no other reason she must have one to 
which he skilfully appeals. She must 
wish to see her widowed daughter find a 
second husband; beautiful and young, a 
graceful dancer, and with her father’s mu- 
sical genius, she would be certain to find 
suitors at Naples. Vesuvius has not 
done so much mischief as to have caused 
a lack of eligible sons-in-law. He is very 
eloquent on the attractions of the place. 


Mild are our winters, and our summers cool, 

Nor vexed by storms the idle sea that laves 

Our peaceful shores. Here Leisure sits at 
ease, 

Calm in unbroken rest and rounded sleep. 

Our streets no tumult know; no angry strife 

Needs law for arbiter, but equal right 

Each deals to each, nor needs the sword of 
power. 

Why tell of gorgeous squares and splendid 
streets, 

Temples, and long arcades, with pillars set 

Innumerable, and that vast double bulk, 

The roofed theatre here, the open there? 


It was this poem that probably suggested 
the story, for which we have no other au- 
thority, that the poet, disgusted with his 
defeat at the Capitol, retired finally from 
Rome. The last piece of the “ Sylvz” is 
a lament over a little child, the son of a 
slave, whom he had bred and adopted. 
Readers of Martial will remember more 
than one piece of exquisite pathos, in 
which a similar love is lamented; and 
they will hardly think that Statius, who is 
in truth somewhat stilted and cumbrous 
in his expressions, has equalled his con- 
temporary. The piece is unfinished; so 
also is the prose preface to the book ; and 
so is the epic, the “ Achilleid,” which he 
began as soon as the “Thebaid” was 
completed. Some commentator tells us 
that grief for the child’s death hastened 
the poet’s end. I am inclined to think 
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that the silence of the younger Pliny 
favors the supposition that the poet died 
before the end of Domitian’s reign. 96is 
the year commonly given as the last of his 
life. I£so, he met with the usual fate of 
Roman poets, and passed away in the 
prime of his life. 

Some of the other poems may be 
briefly described. The description of 
Domitian’s entertainment before men- 
tioned gives a curious picture of the pro- 
fuse expenditure by which the emperors 
kept the Roman mob in good humor. It 
began with a shower of fruits and sweet- 
meats, walnuts, and figs, and dates, and 
other dainties, which it is not easy to iden- 
tify. Then came the feast itself. Popu- 
lace, knights, senators dined together; 
the emperor himself. “ What worshipper 
could ask,” cries the poet, “nay, what god 
could promise such a boon? The em- 
peror himself shared our meal.” No 
Roman entertainment could be complete 
without bloodshed: the speciality pro- 
vided on this occasion was a gladiatorial 
combat of dwarfs. The adulation of which 
we have here a specimen disfizures in its 
grossest form the poetry of Statius. The 
second piece of the fourth book is an 
elaborate thanksgiving to Domitian for 
having accorded to him the privilege of a 
seat at his table.. The theme transcends 
his powers. If he combined the gifts of 
a Homer and a Virgil, he could not do 
justice to it. “I seem to sit at meat 
among the stars in the company of Jove, 
and to take the wine-cup from the Trojan 
boy. Can it be true that I lie here and 
look on thee, O ruler of the earth, great 
father of a conquered world, the hope of 
men, the care of gods? Is it—can it be 
mine to look upon that face amidst the 
dishes and the wine, to look and yet to 
live?” But perhaps the most extrava- 
?- flattery that ever was written is to 

e found in the next poem, the “ Via Do- 
mitiana.” One of the branches of the 
great Appian Road, that which led to 
Cumz and Puteoli, had been injured by 
the inundations of the Vulturnus. Do- 
mitian had caused it to be repaired, had 
raised it, and paved it with stone. Sta- 
tius breaks into a rapture of praise. The 
friend of peace and terrible in war, he is 
more kindly and more powerful than na- 
ture. “ Wert thou the ruler of the starry 
heavens, thou, India, wouldst be watered 
with ungrudging showers, Libya would 
be rich in streams, and Hemus would be 
warm.” And the object of this extrava- 
gant adulation was not the magnificent 
figure of a Julius or an Augustus, but a 





miserable creature like Domitian, the 
very embodiment of cruelty and caprice. 
It is refreshing to turn to a nobler 
strain in what is, perhaps, the best of the 
“ Sylvz,” the “Genethliacon Lucani.” 
The author of the “ Pharsalia” had been 
one of the latest victims of Nero; his 
widow, Polla Argentaria, seems to have 
been a patroness of the poet, who, hap- 
pening to be her guest on the occasion of 
her husband’s birthday, was commanded 
thus to celebrate his memory. I have 
Englished what is perhaps the finest pas- 
sage: — 
Here on the blest Elysian shore, 
Thy dauntless spirit evermore 
Haunteth the quiet groves of light, 
Where, listening to thy stately song, 
The heroes of Pharsalia’s fight, 
Catos and Pompeys, round thee throng. 
No dark Tartarean shades affright 
Thy noble soul ; which, far away, 
an hear the awful scourges smite 
The cowering shapes of guilt, aru gaze 
Where Nero sees with pale dismav 
His mother’s vengeful torches blaze. 


In passing on to the poet’s great work, 
his “ Thebais,” an epic poem in twelve 
books, or the story of the siege of Thebes 
by the seven chiefs, we come upon the 
only contemporary notice of him that 
exists. ‘ Men love,” says Juvenal in his 
seventh satire, “to hear that charming 
voice, the strains of the favorite ‘ The- 
baid,’ when Statius has promised a read- 
ing, and delighted the city; so keen the 
pleasure with which he touches and sub- 
dues all hearts, so great the favor with 
which the multitude hears him; and yet, 
though the benches have been broken 
down by listening crowds, the poet starves 
till he sells to Paris his ‘ Agave,’ his un- 
read play.” Some critics have detected in 
this notice a disparaging tone, which I 
do not, myself, I confess, perceive. We 
may infer, perhaps, that the words seem 
to imply a treat which was given on more 
than one occasion, and that the “ The- 
bais” was read in instalments. Of the 
“ Agave,” a play on the same subject, it 
is to be presumed, as the “ Bacche” of 
Euripides, we have no other knowledge, 
except it be the possible suggestion that 
the merits of the poetry were enhanced 
by the pleasant elocution of the reader. 

It must be confessed that Statius was 
not very happy in the choice of a subject. 
The subject | an epic is, indeed, always 
a difficulty. Virgil had been singularly 
fortunate in finding a great legendary 
theme with which he had been able to 
associate a genuine national interest. 
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“Tante molis erat Romanum condere 
gentem,” had been the key-note of his 
song; and it was a worthy employment 
of his genius to keep to the height of that 
great argument. But such subjects do not 
present themselves more than once or 
twice in a millennium. Great historical 
themes there were; but Statius had be- 
fore him the “ Punica” of Silvius Itali- 
cus and the “Pharsalia’” of Lucan, and 
must have been aware that neither was a 
success. The military exploits of Domi- 
tian were insignificant, and could not be 
made to bear anything more serious than 
the treatment which Statius gave to them 
in the occasional compositions which were 
crowned at the annual festival of Alba. 
The story of Thebes was at least safe, 
and Statius could not offend the suscepti- 
bilities of a jealous tyrant by selecting it. 

A critic whose judgment on any matters 
concerning Roman literature is worthy of 
special respect has given it as his opinion 
that the “ Thebaid” is the most “ perfect 
in form and argument” of ancient epics. 
This completeness is indisputable; but 
it is the completeness of a faultless aca- 
demical exercise, not of a work of origi- 
nal genius. He is careful not to omit 
any of the remarkable scenes, the action, 
or the episodes by which his predecessors 
had adorned or diversified their poems. 
But his adaptations and imitations are 
certainly not felicitous. They are often 
wanting in taste and propriety. They 
sometimes fall into the unpardonable 
fault of being ludicrous. 

To take an instance. The high-wrought 
pathos and horror of the later books of 
the Iliad are relieved by the lighter inter- 
est of the funeral games of Patroclus, 
and Virgil with consummate art inter- 
poses a similar episode between the two 
supreme efforts of his genius, the story 
of the love of Dido and the visit to the 
dwellings of the dead. Statius, of course, 
must follow these illustrious predecessors, 
and devotes the sixth book of his epic to 
describing the funeral games with which 
the Argive army does honor to the mem- 
ory of Archemorus. Dryden in his pref- 
ace to his translation of the “ Aneid” 
sharply criticises this arrangement, and 
his criticism seems to be perfectly just. 
The circumstances have a distinct air of 
absurdity about them. The Argive army 
on its march to Thebes is reduced to the 

reatest straits for want of water. They 
all in with Hypsipyle, the famous queen 
of Lemnos, who is nursing the infant son 
of Lycurgus of Nemea. She guides them 


to a stream, and the child, whom she has 
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laid down upon the grass, is bitten during 
her absence by a serpent, and dies of the 
wound. The Argives console the father 
and her by a celebration of funeral games. 
It is this that calls forth —and not, it 
must be allowed, without reason—the 
ridicule of Dryden, who takes occasion to 
remark that this vaunted poem through- 
out is noted for want of conduct and pro- 
priety. The defence put forward by one 
of the translators of Statius that the epi- 
sode is intended to relieve the gloomier 
scenes of the poem is beside the point, 
which is not the legitimacy of the epi- 
sode, but the time of introducing it. It 
might be urged with more force that if 
the poet had, like Homer, reserved the 
games to the last, he would have had no 
person of distinction to enter for the com- 
petitions, as six out of his seven heroes 
would have disappeared. But he has 
certainly had recourse to a clumsy and 
ludicrous expedient. 

He is scarcely more happy in his imita- 
tion of another of the famous scenes of 
the “Iliad.” There is no picture which the 
poet has touched with a more consum- 
mate grace and tenderness than that of 
Helen when she stands on the walls of 
Troy, and inquires the names of the great 
chieftains of the besieging host. In the 
“Thebaid” we have a similar scene, 
where Antigone surveys on the battle- 
ments of Thebes the advancing host of 
the Argives, and hears from her grand- 
father’s charioteer their names and ex- 
ploits. The imitation was itself sanc- 
tioned by the rules of literary art as 
antiquity understood them; but its execu- 
tion is a deplorable failure. Instead of 
the few broad and simple strokes of 
Homer’s picture we have a multitude of 
tedious details, in which Statius displays, 
as usual, his extensive knowledge of 
geography and legend, but which are 
wholly wanting in picturesqueness and 
interest. And when he introduces one 
or two longer narratives, these are curi- 
ously inappropriate to the occasion, the 
last things in the world that an old re- 
tainer would have told to a young prin- 
cess of the house. 

In the same book we have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the poet with his 
great Roman predecessor in the treat- 
ment of the machinery of his epic. All 
will remember the incident by which the 
peace is broken between the subjects of 
King Latinus and the Trojan strangers ; 
how the Fury throws the tame deer of 
Silvia into the way of lulus as he is hunt- 
ing in the wood. It is a graceful and 
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natural contrivance. We cannot say the 
same of Statius’s adaptation of it. For 
the deer we have a couple of tigers, which 
are commonly so gentle that they wander 
harmless about the plain, but which the 
Fury so enrages by a touch of her lash 
that they bound into the midst of the 
Argive host and tear two chieftains to 
pieces. Wounded by a shower of arrows 
they drag themselves back to the walls of 
the city to die, and the Thebans, who 
surely must have been aware that they 
were animals of uncertain disposition, 
and not unlikely to give some provoca- 
tion, are wrought to incontrollable fury 
by the sight. 

These instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely. If any one wishes to meas- 
ure Statius by the standard of Homer, 
let him compare in detail (for my space 
does not permit me to do more than give 
the reference) the exploits of Hippome- 
don in the Ismarus in the ninth book of 
the “ Thebaid ” with the parallel passage 
in the “ Iliad ” which describes Achilles in 
the Simois. 

The critic whom I have already quoted 
compares Statius to a miniature-painter 
whom the breath of a patron or some 
peculiar misapprehension of his own 
power has set on the production of a 

reat historical picture. His great merit 
is in his style. That style has its faults 
— the faults of his age, an age which had 
lost its purity of taste. They are the 
faults, too, which we naturally expect to 
find in a writer who was conscious that 
his material was defective, that his sub- 
ject had a conventional rather than a 
genuine interest, and who sought to make 
up for this want by the splendor of his 
expression. In that effort he succeeded, 
as far perhaps as.it was possible for any 
man to succeed —far enough to show 
that he was a man of real poetical genius. 
His continual attempt to be effective pro- 
duces the impression of laborious and 
awkward effort. He must often, in con- 
sequence, have been obscure to his own 
countrymen; he is certainly very difficult 
to us. But the splendor and brilliancy 
are there, and they sometimes make them- 
selves felt with the happiest effect. 

In description he is particularly happy, 
a point in which he exhibits an approach 
to modern habits of thought and expres- 
sion which is more or less characteristic 
of his contemporaries of the Silver Age. 
In my first specimen of his manner I 
have the advantage of using the transia- 
tion of the first book of the “ Thebaid ” 
which Alexander Pope made at twelve 





years of age, and which some years after- 
wards he found “better than he ex- 
pected,” and “ gave it some corrections.” 
It is a description of Mercury: — 


The god obeys, and to his feet applies 

Those golden wings that cut the yielding skies ; 

His ample hat his beamy locks o’erspread, 

And veil’d the starry glories of his head. 

He seiz’d the wand that causes sleep to fly, 

Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye ; 

That drives the dead to dark Tartarean coasts, 

Or back to life compels the wandering ghosts, 

Thus, thro’ the parting clouds the son of May 

Wings on the whistling winds his rapid way ; 

Now smoothly steers thro’ air his equal flight ; 

Now springs aloft, and tow’rs the ethereal 
height ; 

Then we down the steep of heaven he 

ies, 
And draws a radiant girdle o’er the skies, 


And here is another of the storms through 
which Polynices makes his way to Argos: 


At once the rushing winds, with warning 
sound, 

Burst from the A®olian caves, and rend the 
ground, 

With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 

And win by turns the kingdom of the sky ; 

But with a thicker night black Auster shrouds 

The heavens, and drives in heaps the rolling 
clouds, 

From whose dark womb a rattling tempest 


pours, 

Which the cold north congeals to haily 
showers, 

From rock to rock the thunder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flash from every cloud. 

Now smokes with showers, the misty moun- 
tains sound, 

And floated fields lie undistinguished round. 

Th’ Heraclian streams with headlong fury run, 

And Erasinus rolls a deluge on; 

The foaming Lerna spreads above its bounds, 

And spreads its ancient poisons o’er the 
grounds ; 

Where late was dust, now rapid torrents play, 

Rush through the mounds, and bear the dams 


away: 
Old limbs of trees, from crackling forests torn, 
Are whirled in air, and on the winds are borne. 


For the other versions I can only claim 
the merit that they are as faithfulas I 
could make them. Here is a description 
of the Palace of Sleep: — 


Beyond the cloudy chamber of the Night, 

And the far Aéthiop’s land, a forest stands, 

Whose gloom no star of heaven can pierce. 

Below, 

Deep in the mountain’s side, a cavern yawns 

With = jaws. There Sleep hath set his 
alls, 

And Nature in her mood of sloth hath built 

The — of Careless Ease. Deep-shadowed 
est 
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And dull Oblivion by the threshold crouch, 

And Indolence with slow unwatchful eyes, 

And Leisure in the porch and Silence sits, 

Speechless with folded wings, There never 
sounds 

Wild wind, or rustling bough, or cry of bird. 

Mute are the seas, though all the shores be 


loud 
With crash of billows, and the thunders sleep 
In voiceless skies. The river, as he flows, 
Gliding — cavernous rocks, deep-sunk, 
Is still; 
Black are the herds about the banks, and all 
Couched low upon the grass. The year’s new 
growth 
Is withered in its spring, and every herb 
Crushed down by some dark influence to earth. 
Within the hall the Fire-god’s craft had 
wrought 
Sleep in a thousand figures. There he stood, 
Crowned Pleasure at his side, and then with 


Toil, 
That bowed his head to rest; and now was 
seen 
Comrade of wine or love, or lay, a sight 
Guiltless of sorrow, side by side with death, 


Here he challenges Ovid, who deals with 
the same subject in the ninth book of the 
“ Metamorphoses.” 

Nor is he powerful only in description. 
When his subject permits he can be nat- 
ural and pathetic. We may find proof of 
this in a passage which describes how 
Atalanta, the mother of Parthenopzus, is 
visited with signs of her son’s approach- 
ing death, and in another where the dying 
hero sends his last message of farewell to 
his mother. 


Then, after sleep, by shapes of dread op- 
pressed, 

Barefoot, in mourner’s fashion, and with hair 

Loose streaming in the wind, ere dawn of day, 

She sought cold-flowing Ladon, if his stream 

Haply might purge the trouble of her brain. 

For all the watches of the night had crept 

Smitten with nameless terror, while she saw 

Spoils of the chase, her gifts to Dian’s shrine, 

Slip from the walls, or seemed to wander lost 

In some strange place of tombs, from woods 
remote 

And the fair Dryad troop, or eager watched 

The triumph of return, the warrior train, 

The spear, the shield, the war-horse, but him- 
self, 

For all her watching, saw not. 


This is the farewell: — 


I perish ; haste, my Dorceus, comfort her, 
Saddest of mothers, who, if love and care 
Have aught of true prevision, knows to-day, 
By dream or evil sign, this fatal chance. 

But yet with artifice of kindly fraud 

Keep her in long suspense of hope and fear, 
Nor take her unprepared, nor when she holds 
Arrow or spear in hand ; and, driven to speak, 
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Then speak these words for me: “ As I have 
sown, 

My mother, so I reap; a foolish boy, 

Unheeding thy command, I seized my arms, 

And spurned at peace, nor spared thy tender 
heart. 

Weep not, be rather angry, and let wrath 

Sting thee to life. Thy fears at least are past ; 

No more from high Lyczus wilt thou watch, 

On every sound intent, and eager-eyed, 

To mark the dust-cloud of my homeward 


march. 
On the bare earth, death-cold, I lie; and thou 
Not here to close dim eye and gasping mouth. 
But take, O desolate mother,” and he held 
A ringlet to the knife, “this little lock— 
Ah me! what wrath I had in days of old 
When ha wouldst comb it —take this little 
ock, 
Of all that was thy son this little lock, 
For this must serve for burial. But forbid, 
If at my funeral games some clumsy hand 
Abuse my arrows, and my dogs of chase, 
Dear comrades, they have served me, let them 
rest, 


Though we find, as I have said, but one 
contemporary notice of Statius, there is a 
fairly continuous catena of testimonies to 
his merit, beginning with Servius, the 
great Virgilian commentator of the fifth 
century, and Sidonius Apollinaris, the 
poetical bishop. Like Virgil and Lucan, 
he kept his place as a popular author, so 
far as any authors were popular, during 
the darkest times; nor did he need, like 
most of the great classics, to be, so to 
speak, resuscitated at the revival of let- 
ters. The most interesting notice of him 
is the well-known passage in the “ Purga- 
tory” of Dante. In the twenty-first canto 
Dante and Virgil are overtaken on their 
upward journey by a spirit who, after 
some questioning, reveals himself as the 
poet Statius, and who hears from Dante 
with the utmost reverence the name of 
his guide. He explains that he has been 
confined in the sixth circle, not for av- 
arice, but, as the purgatory seems to be 
arranged according to the Aristotelian 
philosophy of virtue being a mean, for its 
opposite extreme of extravagance, a vice 
with which, an inference somewhat unfair 
to the whole race of poets, he is credited 
on the strength of Juvenal’s statement of 
his poverty. The famous eclogue ad- 
dressed to Pollio, ‘Magnus ab integro 
sectorum nascitur ordo,” had turned his 
mind to accept the Christian faith, though 
his conversion had been long kept secret 
—an act of cowardice and Jukewarmness 
for which he had been punished by many 
centuries of Purgatory. Now happier 
than his master — who, having died be- 
fore the era of Christ, had with his fellow- 








ets of Greece and Rome been hope- 
essly relegated to Hell, though but to its 
outermost circle, he is on his way, his 
expiation complete, to the home of Para- 
dise. 

The bibliography of Statius is not large. 
He occupies not more than thirty pages 
in the catalogue of the British Museum, 
while Ovid fills two volumes. The editio 
brinceps appeared in 1470. The edition 
executed for the Delphin series was so 
bad that by one of the paradoxes of book- 
collecting it has become exceedingly valu- 
able. The mass of it was sold as waste 
paper, and the few copies that got into 
circulation have now achieved the crown- 
ing merit of rarity. The standard En- 

lish edition of Statius is that of Mark- 
and, which appeared in 1728. In Valpy’s 
variorum edition Statius occupies four 
volumes. We can hardly expect to see 
him edited again—unless, indeed, if I 
may even hint at such a thing without 
seeming hopelessly frivolous to my scien- 
tific friends, the publication of unremu- 
nerative editions of the classics should be 
brought within the scope of the endow- 
ment of research. 

ALFRED CHURCH. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A FRENCH SPECULATION, 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was a bright Sunday afternoon in 
the early spring, and all the little world of 
Blois was disporting itself on the prome- 
nade by the side of the river Loire. The 
scene was very gay: under the long line 
of trees a band of stringed instruments 
was laboring through an elaborate valse. 
The performers were amateurs: they be- 
longed to a choral-society got up by the 
organist of the cathedral, among the 
young and enterprising dourgeoisie; and 
the affair had prove! a great success. As 
they played now, the admiring eyes of 
mothers, sisters, and pretty cousins were 
on them, and they did their best and 
looked their best, as became their impor- 
tant position. 

A little apart from the band sat groups 
of elder ladies, chatting among them- 
selves, watching their portly husbands and 
slim daughters promenading round the 
musicians; among them little children 
trotting about, daintily dressed, and 
bonnes with large white coifs on their 
heads and knitting in their hands. Over 
all the sunny sky of France, blue, bright, 
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and gay, smiling through the tender green 
of the young foliage, and reflecting itself 
beauteously in the fair river. 

Truly they seemed a happy and con- 
tented people these honest dourgeois of 
the old town, full of their own concerns, 
and apparently well satisfied to be so. 
Among a group of gros papas who stood 
chattering together, and leaning on the 
parapet, stood two men, both of whom 
seemed graver than the others. The 
elder of the two was a man of some im- 
portance in the town, the owner of a well- 
known and popular inn, La Pie Blanche. 
No one was more respected than Mon- 
sieur Auguste Benoit; he and his family 
were most highly considered. Monsieur 
Benoit was about the average height of 
the French dourgeois, a liberal five-foot 
five; he was stout, or rather round; his 
prominent waistcoat was adorned by a 
huge gold \watch-chain; he wore a mas- 
sive ring set with a carbuncle, on the first 
finger of his right hand; his hands were 
fat and dimpled, and tapered to finely- 
pointed fingers. Monsieur Benoit’s face 
was good-nature and donhomie itself; it 
was round and large, smooth-shaven but 
for the black moustache. He was bald 
on the top of his head; the hair behind 
was black as jet, and so close-cut as to 
throw two large, thin ears into loud relief. 
His ample double chin rested on a black 
satin cravat. His dress, from that cravat 
to the tartan trousers in folds on the hips, 
and tapering to the very small, high-heeled 
boots, was perfection. Such was Mon- 
sieur Benoit on the promenade on Sun- 
day, but to-day the shade of gravity sat on 
him in an unwonted manner. 

Monsieur Benoit’s companion was a 
man who might have been any age be- 
tween thirty-five and fifty. He belonged 
to a different type altogether from his 
friend: he was tall, and very thin; his 
hair was fair and sprinkled with grey; he 
wore a short, fair beard, which partly 
concealed the restless movements of an 
eager, mobile mouth; his eyebrows also 
were constantly moving, and his eyes 
restless, bright, and searching; he was, 
despite this unrestfulness, a handsome 
man, with straight features and a well- 
made figure. He was Monsieur Legros, 
formerly a highly successful avocat, now 
retired upon his laurels, with his money 
invested in a new and startling invest- 
ment. That restlessness was the restless- 
ness of speculation; in his little office, in 
old days of hard work, Legros had beena 
much calmer man. 





That such a man as Camille Legros 
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ever had time or thought to spare for mat- 
rimony, was an astonishment to his ac- 
quaintance; but so it was. Affairs of 
importance had taken him to Blois, where 
he had hired a room in La Pie Blanche. 
Madame Benoit herself always presided 
at the head of the ¢adle d’héte, and on 
her _ hand sat her daughter, Made- 
moiselle Blanche, so named people said, 
after the celebrated “ Pie.” Before Mon- 
sieur Legros had dined three times at 
table d’héte he had determined to make 
Blanche his wife. He was a man who, 
during a a life, had hardly given a 
passing thought to women. He was, like 
most Frenchmen, a devoted son to his 
widowed mother; but perhaps it was his 
experience of her that had so completely 
lowered his conception of what a woman 
should be, that he expected in a wife a 
pretty nonentity —a creature not to trust 
or to share his confidence, but a useful 
housekeeper, and a credit to his taste in 
good looks. He was not in love with 
Blanche Benoit: he did not know what 
love was; and he demanded her from 
her father with a strong sense of the good 
match he was offering her, and that the 
obligation would be all on their side. 
Monsieur Benoit demanded a fair state- 
ment of his proposed son-in-law’s finances 
before he would agree to the betrothal. 
It was given. Camille Legros was too 
absolutely confident in the success of his 
great schemes to conceal anything. Be- 
noit was impressed by the size of the for- 
tune, but somewhat startled by hearing 
that it was all invested in one vast specu- 
lation, the building of a little fashionable 
watering-place that was to rival Dieppe, 
Dinard, or Etretat in its attractions. 

“ You are sure — you are quite sure that 
the situation is one that will be popular?” 
asked the innkeeper anxiously. 

“Sure! I am certain,” cried Legros, 
shrugging up his shoulders and tapping 
the map over which they were bending 
with the back of his hand. ‘ What more 
can one wish? The air is magnificent; 
an unbroken f/age of hard sand ; the view 
exquisite ; in the neighboring inland town 
advantages of education, of market, of 
medical attendance; the railway has 
agreed with me, for a consideration, to 
run an additional train from Paris; there 
are quarries close at hand, from which I 
draw my stone ; it is well adapted to build- 
ing purposes ; labor is cheap just now; I 
have capital,— what more can one de- 
sire?” 

“It sounds well,” said Monsieur Be- 
noit musingly. He was dazzled by the 





talk, by the ready money, by the certaint 
of Legros; and after a conference wit 
Madame Benoit—for he did not share 
his future son-in-law’s views about wom- 
en—they agreed to give him their only 
child. 

Blanche was told, and was quite satis- 
fied; she had not thought much of the 
future, leaving it with perfect confidence 
in her parents’ hands; so she was neither 
surprised nor disconcerted when Mon- 
sieur Legros was presented to her as her 
future husband; and she smiled a very 
pretty little smile, and made the set little 
speech her mother had taught her with so 
charming a grace, that Legros was en- 
chanted. Blanche was charming: she 
was tall and slight; her face was a per- 
fect oval, her complexion clear and white ; 
her eyes very large and dark brown, 
fringed with thick, dark lashes —as thick 
and long at each end of the eyelid as in 
the centre; her dark hair was cut short 
on the forehead, in the fashion of the 
day; the mouth beautifully shaped, ten- 
der, mobile, wondrously sweet in expres- 
sion, but betraying something of childish- 
ness and immaturity, which befitted her 
seventeen years. 

That Sunday afternoon at Blois was the 
day preceding the wedding, and Blanche 
and her mother were seated together for 
the last time listening to the band. 

“That is Jean’s violin,” said Blanche, 
touching her mother’s hand. “ Listen, 
mamma.” 

They sat on a bench, Madame Benoit 
stout in black silk, Blanche all in white; 
and a violin solo was played in the 
orchestra, 

“He plays well, the little Jean,” said 
Madame Benoit complacently. “Thy 
cousin has talent, Blanche.” 

Yes, he was playing well, the poor boy, 
— playing on his own heartstrings this 
evening; for was not Blanche to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, and what should he have 
to live for—he, the forlorn collegian of 
nineteen — when his fair cousin was 
gone? and she never guessed it. Alas, 
poor Jean! 

The solo ended, there was applause. 
He fancied he could hear her little hands 
joining in the applause, and he stole away 
out of the group of musicians, and came 
and stood beside her wistfully. 

By-and-by an evening breeze began to 
stir the river; it became chilly; Madame 
Benoit rose. 

“Oh, not yet, not yet, mamma,” said 
Blanche regretfully. ‘1 should like to 
linger yet a little while.” 


” 





“Then go to papa, my child. I must 
go in, to be in time for the omnibus that 
comes from the train. I cannot neglect 
my possible travellers ;” and she hurried 
away. Blanche went over to the parapet 
where her father stood. 

“We are going to take a walk, mig- 
nonne,” he said, — “ Monsieur Legros and 
I ” 


“Perhaps Mademoiselle Blanche would 
wish to come with us?” said Legros 
courteously. 

“ May 1?” 

“We are enchanted.” 

“ But how about our conversation and 
business, mon cher ?” said Monsieur Be- 
noit. 

“See!” cried Jean, advancing er" 
“If these messieurs will allow it, I will 
walk with my cousin; we will follow you; 
we shall converse; we will not interrupt 
you; we shall be happy.” 

‘There was a pathetic ring in the last 
words of the boy that struck Legros. 
He looked at him keenly, and then at 
Blanche ; but he only said briefly, “ Soit,” 
and they started on their walk. 

On the opposite side of the river lay 
the little suburb of Blois, which is called 
Vienne. It is an insignificant little place, 
lying in a flat, low country, intersected 
with open ditches. Quite across these 
flat fields ran a long spine, formed by a 
narrow road on an embankment, just suf- 
ficiently wide to allow of trees being 
planted on each side of it; the rank grass 
and thick bushes growing up the sides of 
the embankment shut in this little road, 
and made it very quiet and green. The 
views now and then through a gap in the 
trees and undergrowth were charmingly 
pretty, showing picturesque old Blois, 
with its piled-up buildings and high steps ; 
the river below; behind, the wide coun- 
try, and a low crimson streak of setting 
sun. 

“The last time, the last time!” said 
Jean in alow, earnest whisper, as the two 
followed the elder men at a short distance 
behind. ‘ 

“ No, no; not the last time. Many and 
many a time shall we pace this promenade 
again,” said Blanche gaily. Only to the 
boy it was the very last time. 

Beautiful yellow dragon-flies flitted 
across their path. One alighted on 
Blanche’s white gown, and she had lei- 
sure during one brief second to admire it. 
Then bright blue butterflies, brilliant as a 
patch of sky, flitted to and fro. A little 
damp and very green, with a faint, sweet 
smell of marshy plants below, this walk 
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was a perfect paradise for lovely and rare 
insects. 

Monsieur Benoit and Legros recked 
not of the brilliant insect. world, save 
when a blundering common dragon-fly in 
his steel-blue armor bounced against 
Monsieur Benoit’s face, causing him to 
emit a hasty expression of impatience. 
They were deep in business. It was a 
subject that had been, so to speak, already 
talked threadbare; but this terrible Ca- 
mille Legros would come back to it again 
and again. Blanche would have an excel- 
lent dot after her father’s death; but till 
that occurred, nothing —“not one soz,” 
said the good man energetically. 

“ But see, my good friend,’ urged Le- 
gros over and over again, “I am nearly 
as old as thee, and we are not either of us 
old! Ma foi, no! I tell you two thou- 
sand francs zow would be of more value 
than twenty thousand after you are no 
more.” 

“No, no; ask me no more. After all, 
my friend, this grand affair of yours at 
St. Didier, it is but a speculation; and if 
it fail, you will then have this snug little 
nest-egg of Blanche’s to fall back upon. 
I know what I am about — va /” 

“ Less than this has brokena marriage, 
_ cher,” said Legros, somewhat gloom- 
ily. 

“ Break it! break it! Only it must be 
done to-night, my friend,” said Monsieur 
Benoit. ‘“ To-morrow it will be too late;” 
and he proceeded to light a fresh cigar. 
Legros walked on thoughtfully for a few 
steps. He was afraid to show how he 
longed to obtain possession of some of 
the promised money, or how valuable it 
would be to him at this moment. 

“ A truce to joking,” he said suddenly, 
clearing his brow. “If you are deter- 
mined, there is no more to be said. 
Break off the marriage! Peste/ With me 
it has become an affair of the heart.” 

“And when you have once conversed 
with Blanche, it will be still more so,” 
cried her father enthusiastically. “1 know 
it is not etiquette, but would you like to 
walk home with her now?” 

“I should,” said Legros, smiling alittle. 
Monsieur Benoit turned round: “Jean, 
Jean, my boy.” 

Jean joined him, and he passed his arm 
through his and walked on. Monsieur 
Legros stepped back, and placed himself 
by the side of his young betrothed. “ You 
are fond of flowers?” he said, observing 
that her hands were full of them. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 





“There are flowers at St. Didier, and I 
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~ am planting them, making gardens every- 


where.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Have you ever been away from 
Blois?” 

“ No, monsieur.” 

“Then you cannot imagine St. Didier. 
All is new, new, new. None of those 
crumbling streets and mouldy buildings. 
All is fresh and bright, and the houses 
are very gay —some painted pink, and 
some green and white. And there is a 
casino, which will be very gay when the 
place is full of /ocataires. See, here are 
the plans,” and he drew a roll from his 
pocket. “That is the great hotel, and 
there is the English church with a spire, 
and here is an artist’s studio; and on the 
cliffs gay villas, with gardens running 
down to the sea.” 

“It must be charming — charming, 
monsieur.” 

“What are they doing, Jean?” asked 
Monsieur Benoit, pressing the arm of his 
young cousin. “It would not be discreet 
for me to look, but thou—thou mayst 
look.” 

What were they doing? Jean’s heart 
failed him, for he thought of what he 
himself would have been doing — whis- 
pering honeyed words, stealing loving 
looks from shy, downcast eyes. With 
hot impatience he looked back. 

“ Ah, bah!” he said. “You may look, 
monsieur, without the smallest indiscre- 
tion. He is explaining to her the plans 
of St. Didier.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE courtyard of the Pie Blanche 
was very gaily decorated the next morn- 
ing—scarlet cloth over the pavement, 
festoons of leaves and flowers all round 
the windows, and a magnificent motto in 
scarlet and white over the archway lead- 
ing into the street. The bridal party had 
been to the Mairie at eight o’clock in the 
morning, after which they returned to the 
hotel, to emerge in full splendor at half 
past ten. 

All the busy laughing and chatterin 
ceased when the procession was formed. 
They went two and two, — the bride and 
her father at the head, Blanche dressed 
all in white, with her flowing veil hiding 
her blushing face — all the other relations 
arm-in-arm behind; three bridesmaids 
each with her cavalier; the mother lean- 
ing on an uncle; all the friends; the la- 
dies dressed in the height of the fashion 
—fawn-colored silk, cream-colored satin 
and brown, Bismarck enragé, prune de 





Monsieur, noir corbeau, sang de baeuf, — 
all varieties of colors; their hair frizzed, 
their heels two inches high; the gentle- 
men in full evening dress, cut-away coats, 
white waistcoats and gloves, with exqui- 
site bouquets in their button-holes. 

As the last of them passed under the 
archway, the two old waiters who were 
left behind each flicked the napkin in his 
hand with a somewhat discontented flick. 

“TI wish mad’demoiselle was not going 
so far off, Battiste,” said the younger of 
the two, who might be sixty. “Oh la! 
la! we shall miss her sweet face.” “ Yes,” 
answered Battiste ruefully. “And her 
monsieur is a queer sort of man, never 
gives one a look ora word, and sits up 
night after night over his accounts, like 
one that is not certain which side the bal- 
ance will lie.” 

“Umph !— well, the old Pie Blanche 
will be something solid for mad’demoi- 
selle to fall back upon, anyhow; we do 
well, hein ?” 

Up the narrow, picturesque streets, up 
flights of stairs, mounting the hill, the 
procession at last reached the cathedral. 
With one of the bridesmaids leaning on 
his arm, a simpering girl in blue, came 
Jean, and as he walked his heart grew 
heavier. When they reached the great 
western door he could bear it no longer, 
he could not see Blanche given away to 
this stranger — it would break his heart. 
There was a pause at the entrance, con- 
gratulating friends pressing round, and 
among them Jean slipped away, leaving 
the aggrieved bridesmaid to do as best 
she might. 

The cathedral stands on one height of 
the picturesque old town, and on another 
height the castle. Behind the cathedral 
is a dark, tree-shadowed old garden, with 
a parapet from which to view the lawn 
beneath, the flowing Loire, the great 
ye! walls of the old Chateau de Blois. 
The old trees grew closely together, and 
even with their young spring foliage made 
a thick, impenetrable shade. The garden 
of the old Evéché it is called: but when 
Jean went into it with his sore heart, 
there were no dark-robed priests pacing 
its alleys; it was complete solitude, the 
cathedral bells clanging a joyous marriage 
cadence which smote on his ear. He 
flung himself on a low stone bench, hid 
his face in his hands, and waited. It 
seemed an eternity. When it was all 
over, there was a joyous movement and 
murmur. He emerged from the old gar- 
den, and was just in time to see them 
come out, bride and bridegroom first, 





bowing, smiling, shaking hands. His 
Blanche! no, she was his no longer — she 
belonged to Camille Legros. It was all 
over, all over, and he wished that he was 
dead. 

The sun should shine on a wedding- 
day, it is true, and very sunny was 
Blanche’s wedding-day; and it is equally 
important that it should shine on her first 
entry into her new home, but unfortu- 
nately it did not doso. The Legros re- 
mained for about a week at Blois—a 
week which seemed interminable to the 
bridegroom, who felt it a grievous waste 
of time —a week full of mingled disap- 
appointment, happiness, and grief to 
Blanche. She was dreadfully afraid of 
her husband, never sufficiently at ease 
with him to let him have any insight into 
her real character and the intelligence of 
her judgments and opinions. Her con- 
versation was limited to monosyllables, 
her remarks to interjections. He pored 
over his plans all day, giving vent to such 
vivid descriptions of the charms of St. 
Didier that Blzache formed a most bril- 
liant conception of what her new home 
would be; and finding that that subject 
pleased him best, grew bold enough to 
ask a few flattering questions about it. 
Unluckily the questions were not easy to 
answer. For. instance: “ Will it not be 
difficult to have any privacy among all 
these people, monsieur?” She had yet 
to learn that the people were still to come. 
Then, “I am glad my new gowns were 
made so much @ /a mode. Who sets the 
fashion at St. Didier, monsieur?” and so 
on, — Monsieur Legros blustering a lit- 
tle, and talking of the coming “ season” 
and the present dead time of the year. 

Blanche had one of those clinging na- 
tures who cannot live without loving some 
one. A very few gentle words, a very 
little affection, from her husband in the 
first days of their marriage, sufficed to 
make her love him; but it was with a 
timid, deprecating love, easily subdued, 
and very shrinking. 

It was a grey, cloudy, windy day when 
the bride first saw her new home. The 
journey was a tedious one, with many 
changes. Blanche had wept bitterly on 
leaving her home and her parents for the 
first time. Her head ached; she was 
confused by the unknown bustle of trav- 
elling, and longed, poor child, for a kiss 
and a kind word; but Legros was nota 
demonstrative man. She took refuge in 
the thought of the charms of the new 
home, and of the welcome that awaited 
her from Madame Berthe, her husband’s 
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mother, who lived with him, and had 
hitherto managed his household. They 
reached the station, transferred them- 
selves and their baggage to a very shab- 
by-looking, one-horse omnibus, and were 
soon started on their way. 

The country was flat and green, with 
no interesting features whatever. By- 
and-by, as they drove on, it grew colder 
and colder. A sharp north wind blowin 
over the sea, there was a fresher smell 
and taste in the air; but Blanche was so 
tired that she could hardly keep awake, 
and her eyes closed again and again. 
Monsieur Legros showed her some little 
tenderness then. He put his arm round 
her, and drew a shawl over her knees, and 
looking at the pale, beavtiful little face, 
which almost rested on his shoulder, felt 
a thrill of gratification and pride. Sud- 
denly a tremendous jolt awoke Blanche, 
followed by leaps and jerks, as if they 
were passing over heavy ruts. 

“We are arriving! look up, Blanche!” 
cried her husband in an excited voice. 
They were passing up what seemed to be 
an embryo street —the road not yet 
made, the houses all detached from each 
other, and in different stages of develop- 
ment. They turned a corner, and now 
faced the sea; a sudden sweep round, 
and they drew up before one of a row of 
houses which faced the beach, and ap- 
peared more finished than the others. 
Monsieur Legros was eagerly gazing out 
of the window; with a bound he leapt out 
of the carriage. 

“ Excuse me, ma chore amie,” he cried 
suddenly. “ But I see such mischief going 
on in that villa yonder —all the painting 
wrong. One moment only ;” and without 
a moment’s pause he had darted away, 
leaving her startled, bewildered, not know- 
ing what to do. 

“Madame had better descend,” said 
the coachman; “I have a long way to 
drive back.” 

“Yes, yes;” cried Blanche. She got 
out, had her trunks removed from the 
roof of the carriage, and watched the man 
mechanically, as he rang the bell, and left 
her, driving off without waiting to be 
paid. 

The young bride stood on the threshold 
of her new home, and the tears gathered 
fast in her eyes. She drew her shawl 
more closely round her; the wind was 
tearing it from her, and it was very cold. 

It seemed a long time before the bell 
was answered. The door opened, and a 
little withered old woman in a loose wrap- 





per appeared. 
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“Who is it?” she asked, in a shrill 
voice. “ My donne has gone off, and left 
no one athome. They are all alike, these 
bonnes ; but Rosalie is much the worst — 
oui, dame, much the worst.” 

“It is I, madame — Blanche Legros,” 
said the poor little weary, trembling 
bride. The old woman gave a little 


cry. 

x Ah! Madame Camille! my boy’s 
rich wife! Come in! come in! And 
where is he? where is he? When didst 
thou arrive?” 

She held out her hands, embraced 
Blanche warmly, and retreated through 
the house, uttering shrill calls — “ Rosa- 
lie! Rosalie! silly one! quick, quick, 
Rosalie ! Madame Camille is come, and 
we not expecting her this hour or more.” 

Rosalie appeared at last, and helped by 
the two ladies drew in one of Blanche’s 
boxes. The others being too heavy, were 
left outside for the present. 

In a few moments they were seated in 
the sa/on, and Blanche had leisure to look 
abouther. The drawing-room and dining- 
room were one; only divided from each 
other by a curtain which was drawn back. 
Both were somewhat scantily furnished — 
a few hard-backed armchairs, a round 
centre-table ; a very large alabaster clock, 
with vases to match, on the mantel-piece. 
Blanche’s eyes took it all in at a glance; 
then she stooped over the very small fire 
of damp, hastily kindled logs. Madame 
Berthe wore broad carpet slippers; she 
rested the bellows on the wide square 
toe, and blew away at the faint sparks in 
the grate while she talked. 

“So Camille left you at the very door ! 
That was just like him, his whole heart he 
has thrown into this place with his money. 
Dame, oui / his whole heart and his —e 
fortune. So he saw something wrong, 
did he? Well, how could it be expeected 
otherwise, when he had been away more 
than three weeks? All the workmen 
ceased to work, and idled about all day; 
the coachman drove out his friends in the 
carriage. A lady and a gentleman came 
and looked at villa La Rochelle, and noth- 
ing came of it. Wasted chances! wasted 
chances!” 

Blanche hung her head, she felt guilty 
of this sad waste of time. Madame 
Berthe rubbed her hands with a little 
chuckle. 

“But the season is coming on — the 
fine season,” she said, “ when all the 
world will be here, and St. Didier will be 
as gay as Dieppe itself —a little Paris, 
indeed.” 





Time passed on, and Camille Legros 
did not come in. Weary, faint, and ex- 
hausted, it seemed to Blanche as if the 
chuckling talk of Madame Berthe would 
never end. At six o’clock came dinner, 
but she was too tired to eat. When it 
was nearly over her husband came in; 
there was a cloud on his brow she had 
never seen before. 

“Everything has been going wrong,” 
he said, tucking the end of his napkin 
under his chin, and devouring great spoon- 
fulsof soup. ‘“ Jean Marie has not looked 
after the men. The work at the chdlet 
is where I left it. The walls of the villa 
No. 3 are not a foot above the ground. 
I have lost two good lets. Truly, I should 
never have been away.” 

Blanche winced again; he went on 
grumbling about neglect and carelessness, 
while Madame Berthe watched him, nod- 
ding like an old bright-eyed bird with her 
head on one side. After dinner he went 
out again, — not a moment given to senti- 
ment, not a caress to his young wife. 

When he was gone Blanche pleaded to 
be shown her room, and was taken up- 
stairs. 

“ Good-night, sleep well,” said Madame 
Berthe, with a friendly nod; and she 
went off, muttering to herself. 

“He has chosen well—she will look 
very well on the promenade; much too 
fine a lady to look after the ménage. Yes, 
yes; we will go on as before, and her 
money will keep us all straight till the 
locataires come!” 

Blanche unpacked the ivory crucifix 
that always hung over her bed, placed it 
at her head, and then lay down, too utterly 
weary to realize that she was not happy 
to-night. 

The next morning Blanche was up be- 
times, eager to see everything, and make 
acquaintance with her new home. It was 
a great pity that the sky continued to be 
of one uniform dull grey color —that the 
sea was restless and sullen — and the 
rocks and islands which made the coast 
so picturesque, were half shrouded with 
mist; but a good night’s sleep had re- 
freshed the little bride completely, and 
renewed all her bright castles in the air. 

Madame Berthe’s welcome to her this 
morning was far less cordial than it had 
been the night before, and a little startled 
Blanche; but she soon forgot it in watch- 
ing her husband eat his breakfast, and 
ministering to his wants to save time, for 
he said he had but five minutes to spare, 
and nothing must keep him waiting. Be- 
fore he had swallowed his last mouthful 
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he was off, and Blanche and her mother- 
in-law were left alone. 

“My husband is always busy like 
this?” asked Blanche timidly. Madame 
Berthe nodded. 

“And need he should be, she said 

rimly. “It will take all his energies to 
Seen things going.” 

“But are they not going well?” cried 
Blanche very much startled. “I thought 
everything promised so wonderfully.” 

“There is a vast difference between 
promise and fruition. It is a great for- 
tune my son lays out, and we must wait, 
wait — oui, dame, we must wait to realize 
any profits.” 

She began to take away the coffee-cups 
as she spoke, and for the moment Blanche 
did not speak; then she said timidly, — 

“ Will you tell me something about my 
husband’s affairs, dear madame? I have 
been told nothing.” 

The old woman looked at her sharply, 
and hesitated. “I think,” she said, “ that 
if they had thought that you were to be 
trusted they would have told you all about 
it.’ 

The tears rushed to Blanche’s eyes. 

“] am to be trusted,” she said plead- 
ingly. 
“Well, then, I may as well tell you. 
At present, Camille is embarrassed for 
money. Don’t start and turn so pale, 
my dear,” she said harshly. “Of course 
it is only a momentary embarrassment; 
but he has placed his whole fortune in 
this affair, and of course it demands time, 
much time even.” 

“ But has he no partners? does no one 
share the outlay and the risk?” asked 
Blanche, with a little of the shrewdness 
of her commercial birth. 

“No one—no one,” said his mother, 
her voice growing shrill. ‘“ Every Satur- 
day he pays his wages, two francs a day 
per man, and a hundred men are working 
on the place now; and besides that, for 
the houses that are furnished there are 
the menuisiers, the vitriers, the tapissiers. 
Oh! the money flows night and day; and 
every house on the place must be let well 
and for long before it can do more than 
even pay the interest of this fortune. 
And you,” cried the old lady harshly, — 
“you, who might have helped him, have 
failed; and his very marriage has turned 
out a wasted opportunity: the poor boy 
has no chance!” — 

“ What do you mean, madame ?” cried 
Blanche, shocked beyond measure. 

“I mean, of course, that when a man 
makes a marriage he expects to find 


something ; not that his wife should bring 
him nothing, her hands empty.” 

“And 1? have I nothing?” faltered 
Blanche. 

“Nothing; actually not one sow till 
your good father’s death. Bah! he is not 
five years older than Camille himself.” 

“ And then?” 

“Ah, then! but what will it avail— 
double, treble the dot then—when my 
Camille is a millionaire? It is now, now, 
now!” she shrieked; “when money is 
going out on every hand and none coming 
in. Va/ va/ thou also art a failure, ma 
bru!” 

Blanche burst into tears, and fled away 
in grief to her own room. 

In the afternoon she timidly ventured 
down-stairs again, terribly afraid of meet- 
ing Madame Berthe. The door of the 
kitchen was wide open, and she could not 
help hearing some of the conversation 
from within. Her mother-in-law was 
speaking. 

“Yes, yes, Rosalie—a helpless fine 
lady. We will go on just as we did be- 
fore; we must make our economies, thou 
and I, just as we did; and I will teach 
Madame Camille to put up with them too. 
Yes, yes ; why should she not? she brings 
nothing to the fot-au-feu.” 

Blanche went boldly into the kitchen 
with a sudden impulse. 

“I will make any economies you will,” 
she said sweetly; “ anything to please 
you and to save money.’ 

“ Ah, bah!” said Madame Berthe con- 
an oye “ Professions are all very 
well, but when it comes to actions y 

“You will not find me wanting,” said 
Blanche, with gentle dignity; and she left 
the kitchen. Madame Berthe hurried 
after her, and, catching hold of her arm, 
she said eagerly, — 

“ But see! see, ma petite bru / they say 
your father adores you. Write to him, 
tell him you want money; he will send it 
to you.” 

“Twill. I will tell him how important 
it is just now for monsieur — that it will 
be of such service.” 

“ You must not! you shall not!” 

“ But what, then, am I to do?” cried 
Blanche, bewildered. 

“ Tell him you want it for yourself ; tell 
him you find that you must make great 
toilets here; that you want a piano; that 
— that — there, can you invent nothing?” 

“No,” said Blanche quietly; “I can 
invent nothing. I must tell the truth, or 
I will not ask.” 








“But you will keep all our conversa- 
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tion secret? you are to be trusted. No, 
do not look. offended ; but if any one knew 
that Camille has begun to borrow for his 
week’s wages, that would be the end of 
St. Didier.” 

“Of course, I will say nothing;” and 
Blanche drew away her arm and went out 
of doors. 

The grey fog was still over everything, 
a wet sea-fog, so that the water dripped 
off all the houses and saturated every- 
thing. In the distance Blanche caught 
sight of her husband with his collar 
turned up round his ears, and the per- 
petual cigar in his mouth. She went up 
to him; she forced herself to smile and 
speak gaily as she joined him. 

“Will you show me the town now, 
Camille ?” 

He was quite pleased. “Ah! you are 
like an Englishwoman,” he said — “not 
afraid of the weather.” 

“TI am generally,” she said; “but not 
to-day, for I want so much to see St. 
Didier.” 

There was a square garden facing the 
sea surrounded by houses, and from each 
corner of this square ran two boulevards 
of detached villas, each with a tiny little 
garden running down to the cliff, from 
which a small flight of steps led to the 
beach. These houses were in all the 
varied stages of completion, but swarm- 
ing with workmen. The newly-planted 
trees were struggling into leaf. All round 
were the commencements of buildings. 
The English church, which had been so 
prominent a feature in the plans, was just 
one foot out of the ground. The Casino 
was completed, and was gorgeous. Young 
gardens and a lawn-tennis ground were 
marked out and planted with baby trees, 
all top-heavy with their large-leaved, 
scanty foliage, and dripping with the salt 
sea-fog. 

“Are any of the houses taken yet?” 
asked Blanche timidly. 

“ Yes ; that house is occupied by a very 
rich American lady, but, oh, so exacting, 
— she has asked for so much, and I have 
given her all — everything,” he cried, 
throwing out his hands. “It shall be 
said of me that no landlord ever was so 
amiable, or gave so much.” The house 
he pointed out was one of the largest in 
the place, and looked sqmewhat older 
than the others. A very magnificent lady 
was standing at the window. She beck- 
oned to Monsieur Legros. 

. “I must go in,” he said discontent- 
edly. “I am sure she wants something 
more from me.” 
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The lady beckoned again, and Mon- 
sieur Legros went in. Blanche waited 
patiently till he reappeared on the steps 
of the house, accompanied by the lady. 

“So that is Madame Camille?” cried 
the latter, in a strong foreign accent, and 
Blanche found her hand warmly clasped. 

“Your husband is the best landlord I 
know, madame,” she went on. “I have 
had much experience, and have never 
met with a kinder one. He has just 
promised me a conservatory, but it shall 
be worth his while.” 

And all the time Monsieur Legros con- 
tinued making obsequious bows; but 
when he walked on with his wife he 
ground his teeth. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE houses sprang up, a faint smell 
of fresh-painted ja/ousies filled the air, 
the sea and sky grew blue, all the golden 
gorse bloomed, paled, and died, the time 
of lilacs passed, and two dim Judas-trees 
which adorned the Casino gardens burst 
into their leafless flower. The season 
ought to be beginning soon. Monsieur 
Legros worked harder than ever. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night ke was out in pursuit 
of his workmen. One day a tenant ar- 
rived in the shape of a weary, old, grey- 
headed man. He rented one room, au 
cinguidme, of the small pension which was 
just finished, and wrote up a modest little 
placard, announcing himself as a music- 
master. 

“It is well to be first in the field,’ he 
said to Blanche, “in a great future suc- 
cess like St. Didier.’ And Monsieur 
Léon was added to the prospectuses as a 
famous singing and music master. 

Then the moment came when the hot 
summer rush takes place from towns to 
the seaside, — Dieppe, Dinard, and Etre- 
tat, began to fill rapidly. Every day the 
St. Didier omnibuses went to meet the 
trains — every day Madame Berthe and 
Blanche stood with beating hearts to 
watch them come in. Often they told 
each other that the carriages were full — 
quite full; and then it would turn out 
that it was a picnic party from the town, 
or tourists who would sleep one night at 
the hotel. 

One day Monsieur Legros said sud- 
denly to his wife, “1 suppose, in writing 
home to your father, you have told him 
all about our circumstances ?” 

“No, never, Camille,’ she answered. 
“IT have kept your secrets. I knew that 
these things are important in the com- 
merce.” 
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Monsieur Legros bent down and kissed 
her. 

“Then do this more for me, amie,” 
he said. “Write to him; paint the whole 
thing in the brightest colors. I do not 
want you to say more than the truth, of 
course — but tell him the promise of it 
all; that I am said to be the best of land- 
lords — that the place is getting on and 
becoming known.” 

“T have told him of our hopes, Ca- 
mille; why should you wish me to say 
more ?” 

Monsieur Legros hesitated a moment, 
then he gave a little impatient stamp. 

“For a dourgeoise you are wonderfully 
dull, 7’amie. Do you not perceive that 
I want him to invest some portion of your 
future fortune in this manner?” 

“Ah! but I fear that I could not advise 
him to do that,” said Blanche gravely. 
Her husband scowled at her, and she 
shrank away trembling. A few moments 
after she saw Madame Berthe catch hold 
of his arm with her claw-like hands and 
ask in a hard whisper —* But what did 
she say? will she do it?” 

“ Not to save me from prison,” he an- 
swered bitterly, and her very heart ached 
as she heard the words. 

The days passed on, and though the 
season had come, the gay world had not 
yet appeared. Everything bore a pros- 
perous look; all the men were paid to the 
day; the further extravagant demands of 
the American lady were acceded to with- 
out a murmur; the English church was 
completed; but no one as yet came to 


stay. 

One day receiving a packet of her hus- 
band’s letters from the postman, Blanche 
found one directed to herself. It was not 
a very common occurrence ; her parents 
wrote very rarely, and her old school- 
friends were capricious correspondents. 
She turned the letter over and over again 
in her hands, wondering from whom it 
could be. Monsieur Legros caught sight 
of the handwriting as she did so, and 
started. 

“Who has been writing to you, 
Blanche ?” he said quickly. 

“T do not know — I was wondering.” 

“Perhaps you had better give me the 
letter,” he said quickly. Then seeing her 
look of astonishment, he added — “ No, 
no; read it yourself.” 

She opened her letter and read; pres- 
ently she looked up with a little cry. 

“Camille,” she said, “Jean writes to 
tell me that his uncle, the great épicier at 
Nantes, has died and left him a fortune 


of five thousand francs a year. Ah, but 
that is good news!” 

“ Does he say any more?” asked Mon- 
sieur Legros, rather huskily. 

“Yes, yes, I have not finished yet,” 
and she went on reading. Suddenly the 
color forsook her face, leaving it ashy 
pale, and she looked up suddenly. “ Ca- 
mille, you knew this; and you have asked 
this poor boy for his money.” 

“] have advised him as to its invest- 
ment, certainly.” 

“This must be stopped,” cried Blanche. 
“He must not be ruined; he, an orphan!” 

“You do not know what you are talk- 
ing about, madame,” shrieked Madame 
Berthe, suddenly joining in the conversa- 
tion. 

Blanche rose to her feet; there was a 
dignity in her graceful figure they had not 
seen before; she swept her hand past, 
showing the rows of houses: “ See,” she 
said sadly, “are they not all empty?”, 

“Yes, and empty they will remain as 
long as you conspire to ruin us,” cried 
Madame Berthe, nodding her head up 
and down. Blanche turned piteously to 
her husband, but in his face was no sign 
of relenting; he looked dark and sullen. 

“You will not ruin this poor little 
Jean?” she said. 

“What do you wish?” he cried sud- 
denly. “I have no power in the matter; 
I merely told him how in five years he 
can mabe fifty per cent. on his money. 
If he choose to accept it, so be it; it is 
no affair of mine.” 

“It must be stopped.” 

“Who will stop it?” cried Legros 
fiercely. 

“] will.” And poor Blanche could bear 
no more, but sank back in her chair white 
and gasping. Camille Legros was livid 
with rage, but he controlled himself with 
some difficulty, and did not speak. Ma- 
dame Berthe, unhindered by her son, 
poured out a torrent of abuse and violent 
language. In vain Blanche turned her 
pathetic eyes from her angry mother-in- 
law to her husband, he offered her no 
protection, and after a moment or two he 
grew tired of the shrill voice and strode 
away. 

Presently Madame Berthe changed her 
tone, and this was even more difficult to 
bear. “ You will not ruin your husband, 
ma petite bru?” she whined. “ He works 
so hard and hopes so much, and now all 
is ready, the great work is nearly accom- 
plished, and only a little money —a very 
little money — wanted to keep all afloat 





till the tenants come; and it is a certainty 
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— do you not see it is a certainty of suc- 
cess? there can be no doubt whatever 
about it. You whom he loves so much, 
and whom he took without one penny in 
your pocket, surely you will not turn 
against him ?” 

“But see,” cried poor Blanche in de- 
spair; “why do you say all this to me? 
Have I not as much interest in St. Didier 
as yourself? Would not your ruin be my 
ruin also? But I must think of Jean — 
the poor little Jean who has neither father 
nor mother to care for him, and who has 
always been as a child to the Pie 
Blanche.” 

“But when Camille himself tells you 
that he will guarantee him eight per 
cent.” 

“Alas! alas!” sighed Blanche. 

“Then you will not hinder him?” per- 
sisted Madame Berthe. 

“TI must! I must!” 

She broke away from her mother-in-law 
and went out — anywhere out of the house 
she thought, as she went down the steep 
steps down the face of the cliff to the sea. 
It was a wild, gusty day; the wind nearly 
blew her off her feet, and sand filled her 
eyes and mouth. 

“ Life is not very happy,” thought poor 
Blanche. She hated the sea with an un- 
acknowledged hatred—the bustle and 
fuss of it— the constant changes. She 
was not accustomed to them, and they had 
no charms to the little dourgeoise who 
had hitherto spent so calm and monoto- 
nous a life. 

Presently she found a sheltered spot, a 
sort of cave hollowed out of the rock. 
She was out of the wind here, and she 
sat down and smoothed her hair and re- 
covered her breath. The whole conver- 
sation she had just gone through was most 
painfully distinct upon her memory. She 
clasped her hands before her eyes and 
prayed that she might have strength to 
do what was right —that she might not 
shrink from her duty, however painful it 
might be to her. She must write to Jean 
and warn him of the difficulties St. Didier 
was contending with —of how likely it 
was that a great fai//ite was at hand. She 
knew that she could trust her cousin, and 
that he would not betray her secret to any 
one. Then she rose up and went home 
comforted. 

Blanche had no wish to write secretly, 
or to do anything underhand, but her task 
was more difficult than she had antici- 
pated. Madame Berthe set herself as a 
sort of spy upon all her actions; she never 
left her for a moment except when Legros 





was at home, and Blanche knew that Ro- 
salie had orders to stop any letter she 
might write. 

She grew pale and thin from the con- 
stant anxiety, and her sleep was broken 
and feverish. At last she contrived to 
write her letter unseen, and now came the 
difficulty of posting it. She adopted at 
last the simplest mode of all. Walking 
home from church on her husband’s arm, 
she quietly posted it in the letter-box. 

“What letter is that?” he cried sud- 
denly. 

“ My letter to Jean,” almost whispered 
Blanche, in great terror. He almost threw 
her off his arm and walked off alone. 
Poor little Blanche stood for a moment 
dizzy and aghast. This seemed like an 
insult before the whole congregation. 
Two peasant-women passing nudged each 
other, and one or two rude boys giggled 
and whispered. 

With burning cheeks, and eyes so full 
of hot tears that she could hardly see her 
way, Blanche went slowly home. 

During the next two y Ae her husband 
hardly spoke to her; and she had a sense 
of guiltiness towards him that she could 
not throw off, and that was intensely 
painful. 

About a week later Blanche received an 
answer from her cousin. When her hus- 
band took the letter from among his own, 
her heart beat so fast that she hardly knew 
how to bear it. He handed it to her with- 
out a word, and she could hardly summon 
up courage enough to open it. 

Legros watched her from under his eye- 
brows; but he could make nothing out 
from her countenance, for he did not un- 
derstand its varying expression. At last 
she started up and handed him the letter. 
She stood beside him with glistening eyes 
and clasped hands, saying eagerly, “ Oh, 
I am so glad —so glad!” 

He read it slowly: “ My dear Blanche, 
— | am infinitely touched by the goodness 
of your letter to me, and of the frank 
warning you give me against insecure 
investment of my little fortune; but in 
this matter I must have my own way, in 
spite of the worldly wisdom of your ad- 
vice —for which I thank you with my 
whole heart. Of course I realize the risk; 
but sometimes some thousands of francs 
just at the right moment will turn the 
scale and save the whole affair. I have 
an impression that this will be the case at 
St. Didier, and that before many years are 
past we shall all be millionaires. Present 
my compliments to your good husband, 
etc.” 
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This was the letter. When he had 
read it, Legros put his arm round Blanche 
and kissed her. Madame Berthe was less 
forgiving. 

“Ah, ah!” she muttered; “so you did 
not quite succeed in your little calumnies 
after all, ma bru.” 

Preparations for the tenants who were 
not forthcoming continued even more 
actively than before. Legros became 
almost reckless in the additions he made 
to the comfort of each house: curtains 
and sofas and chairs arrived from Paris; 
clocks and ornaments. 

One morning the American lady was 
discovered to have gone — disappeared in 
the night; and nothing more was heard 
either of herself or her year’s rent. Still 
Monsieur Legros was as sanguine as 
ever ; but as the summer months wore on, 
his head became plentifully streaked with 

ey. 

‘eudiour Léon stayed on. How he 
kept body and soul together, perhaps 
Blanche could have told better than any 
one else; but his little rent was paid 
punctually to the day, and he threw him- 
self headlong into the scheme. “It is 
always well to be first in the field in a 
grand new ‘enterprise,’” he repeated, 
with almost as much belief in St. Didier 
as ever. When all hopes of letting for 
the bathing season was over, Legros let 
freely to a strange set of people, without 
care or precaution with regard to charac- 
ter or even appearances. The little town 
soon swarmed with questionable Pari- 
sians, who enjoyed themselves beyond 
measure, and paid only a nominal rent. 

“It is intolerable,” grumbled Madame 
Berthe. “ But at all events they air the 
new houses.” 

It was a great relief to Blanche when 
they went away, and all the shutters were 
put up, and the winter drew near again. 

“1 wish I could help you, Camille,” 
said she wistfully one day, putting her 
hand timidly on his arm. 

“1 think it must be the want of a the- 
atre!” hecried. “I will build one.” 

“Oh no, no! not yet. Have a little 
patience.” 

“You always try to restrain me,” he 
said, rather fretfully. ‘Don’t you see 
that one must do one’s utmost now? and 
we have no middle course — we must sink 
or swim.” And the theatre was talked 
of, and planned out roughly that very 
night. 

Camille began to suffer both in body 
and mind from the long-continued strain 
of anxiety and disappointment, and the 





winter set in. New prospectuses were 
sent out, the houses were offered at the 
most tempting prices for the winter. The 
price tempted one or two very poor fami- 
lies with many children; but when their 
term was up, the damage that had to be 
repaired encroached much on the small 
rent. . 
But with spring, courage came back, 
and even Blanche herself seemed to 
arouse suddenly. 

“You will let me help you this year, 
mon ami,” she said eagerly. 

“I do not see what you can do,” was 
the gloomy answer. 

“T will do my very best,” she said 

aily. “But first of all, may I take a 
journey all by myself?” 

“ By yourself!” 

“Of course I shall take a donne with 
me.” 

“She can have Rosalie of course,” said 
Madame Berthe, to whom Blanche had 
confided her little scheme, which was a 
very slender one indeed; namely, to go 
to Tours, and dine two or three times at 
the table d’héte among the many English 
—to travel perhaps a very little from one 
town to another, and try to lead attention, 
already turning to the seaside, towards 
St. Didier. It was a chance. Blanche 
reckoned on her powers of description, 
and on the certainty that, if she could 
only get the people to come, they would 
stay. Madame Berthe reckoned on her 
daughter-in-law’s beauty and winning man- 
ner, though she did not say so; and she 
also felt certain that to see St. Didier was 
all that was necessary. 

To Legros naturally the plan appeared 
entirely childish and even absurd, — this 
was not the way business should be car- 
ried on; however, he good-naturedly yield- 
ed to their wishes, only stipulating that 
Madame Berthe herself should accom- 
pany Blanche instead of Rosalie. The 
poor old woman prepared with many deep 
groans: she had taken but one journey 
within her life, the memorable one that 
brought her to St. Didier, and she felt 
low and unhappy at the prospect of start- 
ing afresh. However, her devotion to 
her son’s cause would have carried her 
through the mysteries of Isis even, so 
she made her preparations with praise- 
worthy courage. 

“Tell me, Camille,” said Blanche, just 
on the eve of starting — “ tell me the sort 
of tenants you want.” 

“Look!” said Monsieur Legros, point- 
ing through the window from one house 
to another. “In that blue house I want 
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a pore de famille ; he may have from four 
to eight children, who require education. 
In the pink house, Les Rosiers, I want a 
lady and two daughters. That house with 
the arcade is a chdlet de gargon,; the 
smoking-room is perfect. I want educat- 
ing families especially. There,” he said 
exultantly, “that villa is just the one for 
a young ménage.” 

“T see,” said Blanche eagerly. “ But 
I hope for most success among the large 
families.” 

“And those are the best of all,” an- 
swered her husband. “ But of all others 
a Scotch family is the best; for I hear 
that when they settle, many of their 
friends, uncles, cousins, and other rela- 
tions come and settle round them.” 

Blanche and Madame Berthe went away 
with their minds full of large Scotch fam- 
ilies. 

CHAPTER IV. 


MADAME BERTHE and Blanche arrived 
at Nantes, their first destination, on the 
28th of May, the evening before the Fé¢e 
Dieu. They had taken a room in one of 
the best hotels, and found to their great 
delight that it was full of foreigners, all 
crowded there to see the famous fé/e. 

Table d’héte was at six o’clock. Now 
that the moment had come, Blanche was 
very much frightened, and clung to Ma- 
dame Berthe’s arm, who, very tremulous 
herself, managed to say sharp, cross things 
in an undertone, as they wentin. Blanche 
found herself seated by a young girl, al- 
most as shy as herself, and unmistakably 
English. In spite of many sharp little 
pinches from her mother-in-law, she could 
not make up her mind to begin the con- 
versation until the soup was done; then 
she asked the young lady very timidly 
whether she liked France. The answer, 
in very broken French, was bright and 
cheery; and the blue eyes of the English 
girl, Meta Brownlow, looked so sweet 
and sunshiny, that they soon became quite 
friendly, discussing different places, and 
making comparisons. Blanche found that 
her new acquaintance was anxious to un- 
derstand all about the /é/e on the morrow, 
so as to enjoy it thoroughly; and it ended 
in an engagement to meet the English 
family at the cathedral at high mass the 
following morning. 

The Féte Dieu at Nantes is supposed 
to be the most beautiful in France. The 
English travellers were full of admiration 
as they emerged into the Place in front 
of the cathedral just in time to see the 
great procession leave the east door. The 





whole thing formed one of those brilliant 
pictures which remain in the memory for 
years; the streets and houses all draped 
with white, scarlet, and blue, the draper- 
ies covered with hanging wreaths; trium- 
phal arches overhead, bom which hung 
baskets of lovely flowers; the whole 
Streets strewn thickly with rushes: then 
the gorgeous procession itself filing sol- 
emnly out from the dark background of 
the dim old church; hundreds of little 
white and scarlet boys with stiff, quaint 
rose-wreaths on their heads; girls in 
white, with long, white, floating veils ; the 
gleaming of military pomp, and a fine 
clash of martial music as the regiment 
slowly passed ; then women in white again, 
and a long line of monks with bare feet 
and heads, and brown, rough habits ; then 
the acolytes in gorgeous dalmatics of 
cloth-of-gold, carrying banners, crosses, 
shrines — gold, crimson, purple — the 
brilliant coloring growing more vivid, — 
till suddenly the bells all rolled out with 
a crashing sound. Like one man, every 
one in the vast crowd sank on their knees ; 
twenty choir-boys in scarlet and white 
stood facing the great door, swinging in- 
cense in silver censers, their long chains 
flashing in the sun; then the chanting 
began, and out into the light came sway- 
ing the huge gold and silver canopy, and 
the host, carried by the bishop, passed 
slowly amidst the prostrate crowd. 

Blanche rose from her knees. “It was 
beautiful, was it not?” she cried eagerly. 
She was almost breathless with the admi- 
ration and excitement she felt. The blue, 
cloudless sky, the masses of roses, hon- 
eysuckle, and white pinks, the great red 
peonies, all added brilliance and sweet 
fragrance to the scene, and the thin, blue 
clouds of incense dispersed very slowly 
in the clear air. 

Blanche had won her way completely 
with the English family, who were de- 
lighted with all they saw and heard; but 
not till evening did she venture to broach 
the subject that lay so near her heart. 
Then when again seated at table d’héte 
she began to talk about St. Didier. She 
heard, with a throb of her heart that was 
almost painful, that the Brownlows were 
thinking of spending the summer months 
at Dieppe. “If you would only try St. 
Didier,” she said wistfully. “It would 


be something quite new for you; and 
there is such a good professor there, if 
you want music and singing.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow talked it over 
that evening. They had been at Dieppe 
two years running, and were quite pre- 
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pared to like the prospect of a change. 
They talked it over also with an old 
Scotch lady, a Miss Macdonald, who was 
present with a very delicate niece. They 
were all sociable people, and they made a 
plan to go together to St. Didier at the 
end of the week, to see whether they 
liked it. 

Blanche threw herself into Madame 
Berthe’s arms that night, and said, “1 
knew it would be so! I knewit. I prayed 
so hard at the grande messe this morn- 
ing.” 

* Do not hope too much,” said the old 
woman in her grumbling voice; “remem- 
ber how many people came and looked at 
St. Didier and went away again.” 

“ Ah! but they will not this time,” said 
Blanche hopefully; “I have prayed too 
much.” 

There was something in the sweet, 
bright faith that shone in Blanche’s lovely 
eyes that checked Madame Berthe, and 
she did not give vent to the peevish doubt 
which arose in her mind. 

The next morning they left Nantes and 
went on to Tours; Blanche determining 
to return to St. Didier in time to prepare 
for the appearance of her new acquaint- 
ances. There were many English at 
Tours, and Blanche managed to talk of 
St. Didier to two people ; one an old gen- 
tleman who was not at all likely to want 
sea-bathing; the othera French lady, who 
drank in her description of the place 
eagerly, and questioned her methodically 
as to prices, advantages, and terms of 
leases, ending by promising to come and 
see the place during the course of the 
month. 

The old gentleman, Dr. Price, shook his 
head, and laughed a little over Blanche’s 
description of the good bathing. She had 
repeated her little story till she almost 
knew it by heart, making no secret of her 
own deep interest in the success of the 
place. She told every one that it was all 
new, quite new; that, in fact, that was 
one of its advantages. After that Blanche 
and Madame Berthe returned home. 

Monsieur Legros heard all that they 
had to tell with great interest; he gave 
Blanche carte blanche to promise all they 
asked for to the expected visitors, if only 
they would come and take the houses. 

On one fine Thursday evening they 
arrived, Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow and Miss 
Macdonald; they had left all the young 
people behind, being very doubtful as to 
St. Didier. 

“It is probably a wild-goose chase,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, as they drove up to 





the hotel. “But that little woman was 
quite irresistible.” 

“ How wonderfully sweet and fresh the 
air is!” answered his wife. “I long to 
get down on to those beautiful sands.” 

The next morning was beautiful, the 
sky cloudlessly blue, the sea almost pur- 
ple, bounded by the band of snow-white 
foam which outlined the grana ocks; the 
pink, and blue, and green houses looked 
gay and sunshiny; and Blanche, looking 
very dainty and pretty, did the honors of 
the houses one after another. They 
looked at so many that her large eyes 
began to look wistful and startled. Was 
it to be a failure after all? 

That day passed and the night came. 
Nothing was said. The difficulty was 
Miss Macdonald, who could not make up 
her mind as to the exposed situation of 
the place being good for her invalid niece. 

The omnibus that evening brought a 
new visitor to the hotel, Dr. Price him- 
self. He merely ordered his portmanteau 
to be taken in, and immediately walked 
off down to the sands. The whole party 
met at fable d’héte, and Miss ‘Macdonald 
was seated next to the doctor. 

In answer to her hesitating question of 
what he thought of the place, his answer 
was enthusiastic. 

“ Why, ma’am, it fulfills every sanatory 
condition! The right aspect, — every- 
thing! I do not see what any one could 
wish for more.” 

After another long consultation two 
notes were despatched directed to Mon- 
sieur Legros by Mr. Brownlow and Miss 
Macdonald. 

Blanche watched her husband as he 
read them, and read the answer in his 
face. 

“ We have begun at last,” he said, and 
for a moment covered his face with his 
hands. 

“It is all right?” she whispered, for 
her voice seemed to go. 

“Itis all right; they wish to take the 
blue house, and the English Miss Mac- 
donald Les Rosiers.” 

The next morning Dr. Price called on 
Monsieur Legros and engaged the little 
house with the arcades, not for the sum- 
mer, but fora year. He then asked for 
the refusal of two or three other houses 
pending letters from England. 

“T have long been looking for just such 
a place as this for my patients,” he said 
pompously. 

In a few weeks St. Didier was all alive. 
The Scotch tradition proved true: a large 
family of brothers and sisters followed 
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Miss Macdonald; they brought friends of 
their own; the place began to be talked 
about. Dr. Price proved to be the most 
important fish that the net of Blanche’s 
charms had landed. He was a physician 
of considerable eminence, who, having 
made his fortune, had retired into private 
life, reserving to himself only a certain 
number of favorite patients. He seized 
upon St. Didier and at once made it into 
his hobby. He recommended it, he super- 
intended the drainage, he caused baths — 
douches, hot salt baths, and other invalid 
luxuries —to be established; he estab- 
lished himself there ; and before another 
year was over Monsieur Legros had not 
a single house or apartment unlet on his 
hands. 

Then, and not till then, did Monsieur 
and Madame Benoit come to St. Didier, 
accompanied by Jean —Jean, who had 
outgrown his first love, and who had now 
a moustache. He was prepared to ignore 
the sentiment which had made him perse- 
vere in his speculation in St. Didier, and 
was proud of boasting that he had had 
the foresight to see what would really 
come of it. 

Madame Berthe continued to be very 
cross, but never with Blanche now. 

“ Of all my Camille’s speculations, thou 
hast turned out the best,” she said once 
to her daughter-in-law; and there was 
little doubt that Legros thought so also. 

They stood together one day looking 
down on the little crowd assembled listen- 
ing to a band, all gay, bright, and riazt, 
and Blanche pressed her husband’s hand. 

“It is a great success, mon ami, is it 
not?” she said. “And for success one 
must thank God.” 

“I will; I do,” he answered earnestly. 

Legros was a kinder and a better man 
for the success of his great speculation. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


WHEN a great writer has passed away, 
the published expressions of criticism, 
admiration, or regret are not an infallible 
sign of the feeling that predominates 
among either the writing or the reading 
world. There is a degree of friendly re- 
gard that expresses itself with even exag- 
gerated fulness on such an occasion, 
while profounder depths of feeling take 
refuge in silence, or a tacit assumption 
that the largest claims are self-evidently 
just. In the case of George Eliot there 
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is a further reason for such silence; most 
of those who might have been able and 
willing to speak in appreciation of the 
writer or her books are disabled by the 
overpowering sense of their personal loss 
in the death of the best of women and 
the best of friends. 

Mr. Lewes once observed to the pres- 
ent writer, “I do not think you ough? to 
review her books, any more than I 
ought;” and many of those who are best 
qualified to speak of our common loss 
feel no doubt that criticism is impossible 
to them, and therefore praise should be 
left to more impartial or indifferent judges. 
But I think we should have George Eliot’s 
authority for the view that affection may 

uicken as well as impair the vision, and 
the instinct which imposes silence on the 
nearest friends of a great man during his 
life has never acted as a bar to their let- 
ting the world know after his death what 
they alone are able to tell it. The present 
writer, indeed, has no such claim to 
special knowledge; all who loved and 
reverenced her whom the world calls 
George Eliot know equally well the quali- 
ties of mind and character and the un- 
equalled charm of manner by which she 
fascinated so many and such opposite 
natures. Only it may be suggested that 
the best critics of a writer whose works 
exercised the same kind of influence as 
her personality are not those who mani- 
fest an exceptional indifference to the 
peculiar power of both. 

It is natural to wish to begin our ac- 
quaintance with a favorite author at the 
earliest possible date. Todo so we ma 
turn to the motto of the fifty-sevent 
chapter of “ Middlemarch,” in the sixth 
book : — 


They numbered scarce eight summers when a 
name 
Rose on their souls, and stirred such mo- 
tions there 
As thrill the buds and shape their hidden 
frame 
At penetration of the quickening air : 
His name who told of loyal Evan Dhu, 
Of quaint Bradwardine, and Vich Ian Vor, 
Making the little world their chiidhood knew 
Large with a land of mountain, lake, and 


scaur, 
And larger yet with wonder, love, belief, 
Toward Walter Scott, who, living far away, 
Sent them this wealth of joy and noble grief. 
The book and they must part, but day by 


ay, 
In lines that thwart like portly spiders ran 
They wrote the tale from Tully Veolan, 


Somewhere about 1827 a friendly neigh- 
bor lent “ Waverley ” to an elder sister of 
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little Mary Evans. It was returned be- 
fore the child had read to the end, and in 
her distress at the loss of the fascinating 
volume she began to write out the story as 
far as she had read it for herself, begin- 
ning naturally where the story begins with 
Waverley’s adventures at Tully Veolan, 
and continuing until the surprised elders 
were moved to get her the book again. 
Elia divided her childish allegiance with 
Scott, and she remembered fastening with 
singular pleasure upon an extract in some 
stray almanac from the essay in commem- 
oration of “Captain Jackson,” and his 
“ slender ration of single Gloucester,” and 
proverbs in praise of cheese-rind. This 
is an extreme example of the general rule 
that a wise child’s taste in literature is 
sounder than adults generally venture to 
believe. 

Not many years later we may imagine 
her a growing girl at school. Almost on 
the outskirts of the old town of Coventry, 
towards the railway station, the house 
may still be seen, itself an old-fashioned 
five-windowed Queen Anne sort of dwell- 
ing, with a shell-shaped cornice over the 
door, with an old timbered cottage facing 
it, and near adjoining a quaint brick-and- 
timber building, with an oriel window 
thrown out upon oak pillars. Between 
forty and fifty years ago, Methodist ladies 
kept the school, and the name of “little 
mamma,” given by her schoolfellows, is a 
proof that already something was to be 
seen of the maternal air which character- 
ized her in later years, and perhaps more 
especially in intercourse with her own 
sex. Prayer-meetings were in vogue 
among the girls, following the example of 
their elders, and while taking no doubt a 
leading part in these, she used to suffer 
much self-reproach about her coldness 
and inability to be carried away with the 
same enthusiasm as others. At the same 
time nothing was further from her nature 
than any sceptical inclination, and she 
used to pounce with avidity upon any ap- 
proach to argumentative theology within 
her reach, carrying Paley’s “ Evidences ” 
up to her bedroom, and devouring it as she 
lay upon the floor alone. 

It is seldom that a mind of so much 
power is so free from the impulse to dis- 
sent, and that not from too ready credu- 
lousness, but rather because the consid- 
eration of doubtful points was habitualiy 
crowded out, as one may say, by the more 
ready and delighted acceptance of what- 
ever accredited facts and doctrines might 
be received unquestioningly. We can 
imagine George Eliot in youth, burning 





to master all the wisdom and learning of 
the world; we cannot imagine her failing 
to acquire any kind of knowledge on the 
pretext that her teacher was in error 
about something else than the matter in 
hand, and it is undoubtedly to this natural 
preference for the positive side of things 
that we are indebted fer the singular 
breadth and completeness of her knowl- 
edge and culture. A mind like hers must 
have preyed disastrously upon itself 
during the years of comparative solitude 
in which she lived at Foleshill, had it not 
been for that inexhaustible source of de- 
light in every kind of intellectual acqui- 
sition. Languages, music, literature, 
science, and philosophy interested her 
alike: it was early in this period that in 
the course of a walk with a friend she 
paused and clasped her hands with a wild 
aspiration that she might live “to recon- 
cile the philosophy of Locke and Kant!” 
Years afterwards she remembered the 
very turn of the road where she had 
spoken it. 

Before she was twenty she wrote verses 
like other youths, but the silence (as to 
original production) which lasted more 
than fifteen years after that date was ow- 
ing to a characteristic mixture of intense 
ambition and diffidence. She did not 
choose herself, indeed she thought it 
wrong to 


Dull the world’s sense with mediocrity, 


and she was resolved to do nothing (ex- 
cept the homely duties she held sacred) 
unless she could do what was excellent. 
The translation of Strauss and the trans- 
lation of Spinoza’s “ Ethics ” were under- 
taken not by her own choice but at the 
call of friendship; in the first place to 
complete what some one else was unable 
to continue, and in the second to make the 
philosopher she admired accessible to a 
friendly phrenologist who did not read 
Latin. At all times she regarded transla- 
tion as a work that should be undertaken 
as a duty, to make accessible any book 
that required to be read, and though un- 
doubtedly she was satisfied that the “ Ze- 
ben Fesu” required to be read in England, 
it would be difficult to imagine a temper 
more naturally antipathetic to her than that 
of its author; and critics who talk about 
the “Strauss and Feuerbach period ” 
should be careful to explain that the phrase 
covers no implication that she was at any 


time an admirer or a disciple of Strauss. 


There are extremes not only too remote 
but too disparate to be included in the 
same life. , 
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In 1849 Miss Evans lost the father to 
whom her life had been devoted from the 
time she was sixteen. Two or three 
years later she was induced by Dr. Chap- 
man to undertake some share in the con- 
duct of the Westminster Review, but 
excellent as her work of this kind was, the 
task of criticism was distasteful to her, and 
though she admitted the usefulness of 
such work, it was a relief to her to give it 
up. She preferred accepting what was 
valuable in a book as it stood to elabo- 
rating a statement of how and why it was 
valuable, and in addition to this natural 
disinclination for the reviewer’s work, 
she had an almost exaggeratedly scrupu- 
lous sense of responsibility, which con- 
tributed to make it laborious to her. But 
that it is unreasonable to expect all work 
equally from the same hands, we might 
be tempted to regret that she has not 
given us more criticism like her review 
of Lecky’s “ Rationalism” in the first 
number of the Fortnightly, and the article 
in the Westminster (January, 1857), on 
“Worldliness and Otherworldliness” 
a propos of Dr. Young of the “ Night 
Thovghts.” It is a culpable indiscretion, 
of the sort most unwelcome to George 
Eliot, to disinter what an author has 
wished to have forgotten, but when there 
is no immaturity of expression, and when 
we know the thought to have remained 
unchanged, it is a lawful indulgence to 
quote what is not now generally acces- 
sible— at least one passage giving her 
Opinion upon a subject as to which it was 
often asked. She is commenting on 
Young’s lines : — 

As in the dying parent dies the child, 

Virtue with Immortality expires. 


Who tells me he denies his soul immortal, 
Whate’er his boast, has told me he’s a knave. 


We can imagine the man who “denies his 
soul immortal ” replying: It is quite possible 
that you would be a knave, and love yourself 
alone, if it were not for your belief in immor- 
tality, but you are not to force upon me what 
would result from your own utter want of 
moral emotion... . I am honest, because I 
don’t like to inflict evil on others in this life, 
not because I’m afraid of evil to myself in an- 
other, The fact is, I do of love myself alone, 
whatever logical necessity there may be for 
that in your mind. . . . It is a pain to me to 
witness the suffering of a fellow-being, and I 
feel his suffering the more acutely because he 
is mortal, because his hfe is so short, and I 
would have it, if possible, filled with happiness 
and not misery. Through my union and fel- 
lowship with the men and women I ave seen, 


I feel a like, though a fainter, sympathy with 
those I have of seen ; and I am able so to live 
in imagination with the generations to come, 
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that their good is not alien to me, and is a 
stimulus to me to labor for ends which may 
not benefit myself but will benefit them. ... 
And I should say, that if you feel no motive 
to common morality but your fear of a criminal 
law in heaven, you are decidedly a man for the 
police on earth to keep their eve upon, since it 
is a matter of world-old experience that fear of 
distant consequences is a very insufficient bar- 
rier against the rush of immediate desire. .. . 
And in opposition to your theory that a belief 
in immortality is the only source of virtue, [ 
maintain that,.in so far as moral action is de- 
pendent on that belief, so far the emotion 
which prompts it is not truly moral,* is still in 
the stage of egoism, and has not yet attained 
the higher development of sympathy. In pro- 
portion as a man would care less for the rights 
and welfare of his fellow, if he did not believe 
in a future life, in that proportion he is want- 
ing in the genuine feelings of justice and 
benevolence ; as the musician who would care 
less to play a sonata of Beethoven finely in 
solitude than in public, where he was to be 
paid for it, is wanting in genuine enthusiasm 
for music, 


Then after conceding that the “ other- 
worldly ” emotions dwelt upon by Young 
may depend on this belief, she con- 
tinues : — 


But for certain other elements of virtue 
which are of more obvious importance to un- 
theological minds—a delicate sense of our 
neighbor’s rights, an active participation in the 
joys and sorrows of our fellow-men, a magnan- 
imous acceptance of privation or suffering for 
ourselves when it is the condition of good to 
others, in a word, the extension and intensifica- 
tion of our sympathetic nature —we think it 
of some importance to contend that they have 
no more direct relation to the belief in a future 
state than the interchange of gases in the 
lungs has to the plurality of worlds. Nay, to 
us it is conceivable that in some minds the 
deep pathos lying in thoughts of human mor- 
tality —that we are here for a little while and 
then vanish away; that this earthly life is all 
that is given to our loved ones and to our 
many suffering fellow-men—lies nearer the 
foundations of moral emotion than the concep- 
tion of extended existence. And surely it 
ought to be a welcome fact if the thought of 
mortality, as well as of immortality, be favor- 
able to virtue. .. . Tous it is matter of re- 
joicing that this latter necessity of healthful 
life is independent of theological ink, and that 
its evolution is ensured in the interaction of 
human souls as certainly as the evolution of 
science and art, with which, indeed, it is but a 
twin ray, melting into them with undefinable 
limits. 

These passages are probably prior in 
date to the writer’s familiarity with the 


* Cf. Newman to Kingsley, “Why, ‘for its own 
sake’ belongs to the very idea of virtue.” 
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works of Comte, and they explain the 
bent of mind which led her to welcome 
with “reverence and gratitude” his ear- 
lier political and philosophical writings, 
and to prefer permanently that her “ feel- 
ings of this order should be exaggerated 
in the conception of the public rather 
than that she should be ranked with 
those who are admired for the cheap wis- 
dom of dissidence.” 

It is of course interesting to pos- 
sess George Eliot’s opinions as to other 
women novelists, written before she was 
silenced by her own greater fame. As 
an artist, she wrote in 1852, Miss Austen 
surpasses all the male novelists that ever 
lived, and for eloquence and depth of feel- 
ing no man approaches George Sand. 
But in general the literature of women 
“may be compared to that of Rome —a 
literature of imitation;” and she insists 
both in this article and in one on a kin- 
dred subject, some years later, on the 
importance rather of recognizing and 
using to vary and extend the range of 
literature, whatever specific differences 
there might be in the perceptions and 
intuitions of men and women. It may be 
doubted, however, whether, notwithstand- 
ing such clue, and the confident divina- 
tion of Dickens, if the secret of George 
Eliot’s sex had been preserved, opinion 
would not have remained divided on the 
subject. We have heard of a canny 
Yorkshireman, rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of an odd volume of “ Adam Bede,” 
who declined altogether to credit the as- 
surances of a too well-informed tourist 
that his favorite book was written by a 
woman : there was the gentleman’s name 
for one thing, and besides, how could a 
woman know what the men were thinking 
of? The other articles are, it need hard] 
be said, careful and thorough, only with 
too much subordination of the writer to 
the subject in hand (e.g. the “ Life of 
George Forster”) to:supply much of per- 
sonal interest, except perhaps the one on 
Madame de Sablé, whose foibles are han- 
dled with pretty and characteristic in- 
dulgence. 

In 1854 Miss Evans found what had 
been wanting to her loving and generous 
nature since her father’s death — some 
one “ whose life would have been worse 
without her.” In return we owe to Mr. 
Lewes the complete works of George 
Eliot, not one of which would have been 
written or even planned without the in- 
spiriting influence of his constant encour- 
agement, his obvious, unfeigned, unforced 
delight in her powers and success, his to- 
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tal freedom from —we will not say jeal- 
ousy —but the least inclination towards 
self-comparison ; even more might be said, 
but to say more would be to quote words 
which were not written to be published. 
It is needless now to guard such state- 
ments against the misinterpretation satir- 
ized in “ Middlemarch,” where we read, of 
Fred’s and Mary’s authorship, how Mid- 
dlemarch satisfied itself “that there was 
no need to praise anybody for writing a 
book, because it was always done by some- 
body else.” Mr. Lewes had written novels, 
and Miss Evans had translated German 
books ; therefore when George Eliot pub- 
lished stories and Mr. Lewes a “ Life of 
Goethe,” the critics of the day agreed, 
with the worthies of Middlemarch, that 
each was inspired by the other, and so 
the work of neither ought to count for 
much. But it will not be out of place to 
acknowledge a further obligation. It is 
the snare of versatile and sympathetic 
natures to feel almost as if they them- 
selves were convinced by the opinions 
held by those with whom they sympa- 
thize for reasons they have taken pains 
to understand. Mrs. Lewes was con- 
scious of a temptation to agree too 
readily under such circumstances, to iden- 
tify herself as it were dramatically with 
the views she did not really share, and 
she acknowledged a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Lewes for his scrupulous anxiety 
that she should not be biassed in that way 
by him. He was careful to guard her 
mental independence even against her 
own too great readiness to defer to 
another, even though that other might be 
himself. 

Such obligations as these can be men- 
tioned; it is scarcely possible, without 
intruding on the sanctity of private life, 
to allude to the perfect union between 
those two, which lent half its charm to all 
worship paid at the shrine of George 
Eliot. She herself has spoken some- 
where of the element of almost maternal 
tenderness in a man’s protecting love: 
this patient, unwearying care for which 
no trifles are too small, watched over her 
own life; he stood between her and the 
world, he relieved her from all those 
minor cares which chafe and fret the art- 
ist’s soul; he wrote her letters (a pro- 
ceeding for which he would say laugh- 
ingly her correspondents were of grate- 
ful); in a word, he so smoothed the course 
of her outer life as to leave all her powers 
free to do what she alone could do for the 
world and for the many who looked to 
her for help and guidance. No doubt 
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this devotion brought its own reward, but 
we are exacting for our idols and do not 
care to have even a generous error to 
condone, and therefore we are glad to 
know that great as his reward was, it was 
no greater than was merited by the most 
faithful perfect love that ever crowned a 
woman’s life. All those who pleased 
themselves by giving that name to their 
love and admiration were content to 
know that their devotion was welcome to 
the one whose devotion exceeded theirs 
— their fellow-worshipper, George Henry 
Lewes, who counted it, I think, for his 
chief glory to take the lead in this cult. 
And here let us encounter what has been 
said or whispered by some who knew that 
George Eliot was the centre of a throng 
of ardent worshippers, and doubted per- 
haps, in Baconian phrase, whether it was 
possible to love and be wise, or, at all 
events, to be wise in loving with the un- 
reserved enthusiasm of admiration com- 
mon to those for whom George Eliot was 
the one woman in the world, the “ throned 
lady whose colors they wore between their 
heart and their armor.” It is not usual 
for men or women to be called on to jus- 
tify in words their strongest feelings of 
personal attachment. These are usually 
accepted as an ultimate fact, and when 
we see such feelings subsisting with un- 
wonted strength between two otherwise 
commonplace individuals, we conclude 
that they cannot both be wholly common- 
place, since one or other must have an 
exceptional power of loving or inspiring 
love. In like manner, let us be content 
to know that if George Eliot was the ob- 
ject of much passionate and romantic 
worship, it was because her nature was 
so framed as to subdue to this same re- 
sult numerous and very diverse charac- 
ters. Men and women, old friends and 
new, persons of her own age and of 
anotaer generation, the married and the 
single, impulsive lovers and hard-headed 
philosophers, nay, even some who else- 
where might have passed for cynics, all 
classes alike yielded to the attractive 
force of this rare character, in which ten- 
derness and strength were blended to- 
gether and as it were transfused with 
something that was all her own — the 
genius of sweet goodness. 

Now, if we admit as to the objective 
side of a character that its esse is Percipi 
(and any other view is hard to establish), 
it follows that George Eliot was what 
she appeared to this band of worshippers. 
It has been suggested that this worship 
was a fashion that had to be adopted for 
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the sake of uniformity by all acquaint- 
ances; but the conjecture shows how 
little, after all, was understood of the in- 
tense feeling she inspired. The common- 
places of superficial admiration can be 
picked up and repeated at the call of 
fashion; but Mrs. Lewes was accustomed 
to hear, and her worshippers to speak, 
another language, which cannot be bor- 
rowed at will, and, to do her acquaint- 
ances justice, few or none of them were 
rash enough to play the hypocrite before 
so keen a Judge. But another doubt too 
has been hinted at. The ré/e of idolisa 
trying one to play: granted that George 
Eliot’s worshippers had all reason on 
their side at first, does not so much in- 
cense end by becoming in some sort a 
necessity to its recipient? 

In friendship George Eliot had the un- 
conscious exactingness of a full nature. 
She was intolerant of a vacuum in the 
mind or character, and she was indiffer- 
ent to admiration that did not seem to 
have its root in fundamental agreement 
with those first principles she held to be 
most “necessary to salvation.” Where 
this sympathy existed, her generous affec- 
tion was given to a fellow-believer, a fel- 
low-laborer, with singularly little refer- 
ence to the fact that such full sympathy 
was never unattended with profound love 
and reverence for herself as a living wit- 
ness to the truth and power of the princi- 
ples thus shared. To love her was a 
strenuous pleasure, for in spite of the 
tenderness for all human weakness that 
was natural to her, and the scrupulous 
charity of her overt judgments, the fact 
remained that her natural standard was 
ruthlessly out of reach, and it was a pain- 
ful discipline for her friends to feel that 
she was compelled to lower it to suit their 
infirmities. The intense humility of her 
self-appreciation, and the unfeigned readi- 
ness with which she would even herself 
with any sinner who sought her counsel, 
had the same effect upon those who could 
compare what she condemned in herself 
with what she tolerated in them. And at 
the same time, no doubt, this total ab- 
sence of self-sufficiency had something to 
do with the passionate tenderness with 
which commonplace people dared to cher- 
ish their immortal friend. 

It is scarcely possible that a sect of 
fanatics should have developed itself by a 
spontaneous identical mistake in all parts 
of the world at once, that enthusiasts with 
a bent towards unreasonable adoration 
should have agreed in professing the same 
feeling for the same object without a com- 








mon sufficient cause. The enthusiasts, at 
all events, are satisfied with the solution 
of the problem given in “The Spanish 
Gipsy :” — 


But is it what we love, or how we love, 
That makes true good ? 

Oh, subtlety! for me 
*Tis what I love determines how I love. 
The goddess with pure rites reveals herself 
And makes pure worship. 


It may be said of almost all love that it is 
deserved by those who are able to inspire 
it continuously, and reasons neither need 
nor should be given for such merely pri- 
vate feeling. But many of George Eliot’s 
friends were first attracted to her by ad- 
miration for her writings, and though 
some of these ended by putting even her 
writings in the second place, the deuble 
intercourse with herself and her works 
was so far intermingled that explanation 
is possible up to a certain point. 

We are conscious in her works of a 
many-sided sympathy with the various 
phases of real existence, with its common- 
est experiences as well as with its finest 
emotions, together with a keen intelli- 
gence of the laws which regulate, and the 
general truths which bear upon, the best 
and worst possibilities of human life. In 
like manner, her character seemed to in- 
clude every possibility of action and emo- 
tion: no human passion was wanting in 
her nature, there were no blanks or nega- 
tions; and the marvellous thing was to 
see how, in this wealth of impulses and 
desires, there was no crash of internal 
discord, no painful collisions with other 
human interests outside; how, in all her 
life, passions of volcanic strength were 
harnessed in the service of those nearest 
her, and so inspired by the permanent in- 
stinct of devotion to her kind, that it 
seemed as if it were by their own choice 
they spent themselves there only where 
their force was welcome. Her very being 
was a protest against the opposing and 

et cognate heresies that half the normal 
human passions must be strangled in the 
quest of virtue, and that the attainment of 
virtue is a dull and undesirable end, see- 
ing it implies the sacrifice of most that 
makes life interesting. She was intoler- 
ant of those who find life dull as well as 
of those who find their fellow-creatures 
unattractive, and both for the same rea- 
son, holding that such indifference was 
due to the lack of vital energy and gener- 
osity in the complainer, since the same 
world held interests enough for those who 
had enough impulses and affections of 
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their own whereby to entangle themselves 
in its affairs. But though she set herself 
chiefly to preach the worth of common 
things, the admirableness of obscure good 
deeds, the value of common lives, and the 
sacredness of commonplace people in the 
crisis of the great primitive emotions, 
though she preached thus to the convic- 
tion of her hearers and her readers, there 
was reserved for her friends another ex- 
perience, not indeed invalidating the 
other doctrine, but supplementing it with 
atruth she did not preach. If ordinar 
folks, with but mediocre powers of intelli- 
gence and attraction, were deserving ot 
affection and respect — even from herself 
—could any intensity of such feelings 
transcend what was due to one who rose 
as far as she did above this margin of 
mediocrity within which she thought the 
choicest feelings of our nature might find 
ample food? To be content with the rest 
of the world, and to have her to adore 
par-dessus le marché, was a happiness she 
gave to many, perhaps to some who with- 
out her might have remained entangled in 
the heresies she condemned. And I 
think the world, in counting what it owes 
her, should not forget the welcome re- 
minder a by her life, that the level of 
respectable mediocrity, which we are not 
suffered to despise, may yet be broken 
for us by the advent of an ideal nature 
whose rare powers and yet more rare 
unselfishness create anew the impressions 
to which the language of religion owes its 
birth, obroz dvev Ocod. 

And in this context it may be well to 
consider the much-debated question 
whether the general impression left by 
her writings, the general tendency of her 
teaching, is melancholy or otherwise. It 
follows from what has been said that the 
consolations she had to offer were of a 
strenuous sort. She came as a very an- 
gel of consolation to those persons of 
sufficiently impartial mind to find comfort 
in the hint that the world might be less to 
blame than they were as to those points 
on which they found themselves in 
chronic disagreement with it. But she 
had nothing welcome for those whose 
idea of consolation is the promise of a 
deus ex machiné by whose help they 


may gather grapes of thorns and figs of - 


thistles. She thought that there was 
much needed doing in the world, and crit- 
icism of our neighbors and the natural 
order might wait at all events until the 
critic’s own character and conduct were 
free from blame. Imperfect agents might 
lend a hand in mending what was amiss, 
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it was only unhelpful criticism that stirred 
her anger; and the observation may have 
been present to her mind that poeple usu- 
ally have a sneaking kindness for their 
own handiwork, even while it continues 
to fall short of the desired perfection. 
One who does not care for china in itself 
will survey with complacency a neatly 
mended fracture, and her severity in this 
direction must have been due to the per- 
ception that long orations upon the evils 
of creation proceed most readily from the 
lips of those who are otherwise at little 
pains to lessen the evils. To a friend 
who once playfully called her optimist she 
responded, “ I will not answer to the name 
of optimist, but if you like to invent me- 
liorist, I will not say you call me out of 
my name.” She felt so strongly that 
there was a worse and a better, almost at 
every turn in every life; and this being 
so, since it was in the power of human 
beings again and again to help each other 
to prefer and reach the better, the contin- 
uous passive dwelling upon all the possi- 
bilities of evil, whether in resentment or 
despair, assumed in her eyes the shape 
of a folly closely verging on crime. 

Of course sincere and industrious re- 
formers may suffer from melancholy as 
well as more cynical pessimists, and to 
such infirmity she could be tender enough, 
but in herself or others she gave the name 
of weakness to the unmotived depression 
which leads some people to do all their 
doings sadly. Her own view of the world 
as a whole was too veracious to be summed 
up ina phrase. Her mind was a mirror, 
upon which the truth concerning all hu- 
man relations was reflected with literal 
fidelity. What one generalization can 
cover so widea range? You can no more 
draw one moral lesson from her books 
than you can from life itself; you may 
draw a thousand if you will, but merely 
to read one of her books in an impres- 
sionable mood is to see such a portion of 
the world with her eyes and to share in 
the multiform influence exercised by the 
vision. The mind unconsciously becomes 
attuned to the set of ideas by which all 
her single perceptions were dominated 
and explained, and without having drawn 
a single inference in thought, the reader 
is lured into the mood which, become 
permanent in a sweet woman of genius, 
inspires the writer and the friend we 
mourn. 

Before the publication of the “ Scenes 
of Clerical Life,” Mrs. Lewes (for George 
Eliot as yet was not) had written nothing 
of the same kind, except a description of 
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a village, which, with the reticence we 
have many reasons for regretting, was 
never afterwards published. From that 
day to this her writings have been sub- 
jected to much criticism, some good, some 
bad, and some indifferent after the man- 
ner of the day, and though, perhaps, none 
have been completely satisfactory, or 
worthy of their subject from a literary 
point of view, the time has not come for 
us to wish to have the want supplied. 
Many who, while George Eliot lived and 
wrote, thought only of her books, may 
now be inclined to search her books not 
merely for the familiar characters, scenes, 
or epigrams, but also in the hope of dis- 
cerning those passages in which the writ- 
er’s self is speaking, not merely through 
the actors of her drama, but more or less 
clearly in her own person. 

It is in the “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
more especially that the interestingness 
of commonplace lives is insisted on; the 
doctrine is defended in passages too nu- 
merous to quote, and its truth is demon- 
strated by each story as a whole, seeing 


that the interest they inspire is in about 


an inverse ratio to the presence of the 
ordinary elements of romance. The 
ground of appeal is rather that 


these commonplace people — many of them — 
bear a conscience, and have felt the sublime 
prompting to do the painful right; they have 
their unspoken sorrows, and their sacred joys ; 
their hearts have perhaps gone out towards 
their first-born, and they have mourned over 
the irreclaimable dead. Nay, is there not a 
pathos in their very insignificance, in our com- 
parison of their dim and narrow existence with 
the glorious possibilities of that human nature 
which they share ? 


And this charitable divination is called 
on to act retrospectively : — 


To those who were familiar only with the 
grey-haired vicar, jogging leisurely along on 
his old chestnut cob, it would perhaps have 
been hard to believe that he had ever been the 
Maynard Gilfil who, with a heart full of pas- 
sion and tenderness, had urged his black Kitty 
to her swiftest gallop on the way to Callai, or 
that the old gentleman of caustic tongue, and 
bucolic tastes, and sparing habits, had known 
all the deep secrets of devoted love, had strug- 
gled through its days and nights of anguish, 
and trembled under its unspeakable joys, 
And, indeed, the Mr. Gilfil of those late Shep- 
perton days had more of the knots and rugged- 
ness of poor human nature than there lay any 
clear hint of in the open-eyed loving Maynard, 
But it is with men as with trees ; if you lop off 
their finest branches, into which they were 

ouring their young life-juice, the wounds will 
be healed over with some rough boss, some 
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odd excrescence ; and what might have been a 
grand tree, expanding into Iiberal shade, is 
but a whimsical misshapen trunk. Many an 
irritating fault, many an unlovely oddity, has 
come of a hard sorrow, which has crushed and 
maimed the nature just when it was expand- 
ing into plenteous beauty; and the trivial 
erring life which we visit with our harsh blame 
may be but as the unsteady motion of a man 
whose best limb is withered. 


In “Janet’s Repentance,” besides the 
history of the central figure, the writer 
dwells with lingering pathos on the last 
faint traces of human goodness in a bru- 
talized nature, and recurs again and again 
to the special claim of earnest and con- 
scientious labors to at least the same 
measure of intelligent tolerance and sym- 

athy as has been already extorted on 
behalf of lower natures. 


It is apt to be so in this life, Ithink. While 
we are coldly discussing a man’s career, sneer- 
ing at his mistakes, blaming his rashness, and 
labelling his opinions, that man, in his soli- 
tude, is perhaps shedding hot tears because 
his sacrifice is a hard one, because strength 
and patience are failing him to speak the diffi- 
cult word, and do the difficult deed... . Vet 
surely, surely the only true knowledge of our 
fellow-man is that which enables us to feel 
with him, which gives us a fine ear for the 
heart-pulses that are beating under the mere 
clothes of circamstance and opinion. Our 
subtlest analysis of schools and sects must miss 
the essential truth, unless it be lit up by the 
love that sees in all forms of human thought 
and work the life-and-death struggles of sep- 
arate human beings, 


George Eliot’s charity sets limits to 
itself, and she does not shrink from rep- 
robating the intolerant stupidity which 
has power to wound while it can hardly 
help even its friends. It is said of Mr. 
Tryan: “ However strong his conscious- 
ness of right, he found it no stronger 
armor against such weapons as derisive 
glances and virulent words than against 
stones and clubs: his conscience was in 
repose, but his sensibility was bruised.” 
And the mass of ordinary folks may be 
reminded of the responsibility attached to 
this power of heedlessly wounding those 
whom they may yet come to recognize as 
their best friends. It might be said of 
men and women, with a wider fame than 
that of the Milby curate : — 


It was one of the weaknesses of his nature 
to be too keenly alive to every harsh wind of 
opinion; to wince under the frowns of the 
foolish; to be irritated by the injustice of 
those who could not possibly have the ele- 
ments indispensable for judging him rightly ; 
and with this acute sensibility to blame, this 
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dependence on sympathy, he had for years 
been constrained into a position of antagonism. 
. « « He had often been thankful to an old 
woman for saying, “God bless you;” to a 
little child for smiling at him; to a dog for 
submitting to be patted by him. 


Only an obtuse reader of George Eliot’s 
eke can fail to discern traces in the 
author’s self of an intensely —just not 
morbidly — acute sensibility. In one of 
her later works she speaks of “the feeling 
of repulsed tenderness that is almost more 
of a sensation than an emotion;” and it 
takes little imagination to divine how, in 
the earlier years of such a woman, the 
common causes of indifference, shyness, 
obtuseness, or carelessness, as well as 
more rare ill-will or misconstruction, must 
have made this painful sensation only too 
familiar. And ‘yet we need not travel be- 
yond her published writings to feel also 
that this experience has been powerless 
to chill or to restrain the generous impul- 
ses of tenderness or trust. On the con- 
trary, it is in her later works, perhaps 
most of all in ** Middlemarch,” that she 
ventures to give the largest space — while 
keeping within the limits of obvious prob- 
ability — to the power of one character 
over another, a power of which the first 
condition is the ability to put on one side 
the consciousness of any personal hurt or 
slight, and join with the other soul in con- 
sidering only its present feelings and its 
present good. 

“Adam Bede” is perhaps the most 
purely objective of her works, the one in 
which it is least possible to recognize the 
writer’s self in any part of either of her 
characters. But if we look beyond the 
subtle analysis of character and passion 
and the fascinating idealization of rustic 
humor, the same profound sympathy, the 
same tolerant knowledge as inspires the 
rare sentences of reflection, will be found 
underlying every passage in the drama. 
But probably most readers feel that the 
interest of the work culminates in the 
remarkable pages before the charming 
scene in which Lisbeth rouses Adam to 
the consciousness of his new love—a 
passage quoted by the reviewer in Black- 
wood, whose appreciation of the finer and 
less obvious shades of meaning was grate- 
fully acknowledged by her: — 


For Adam, though you see him quite master 
of himself, working hard and delighting in his 
work, after his inborn, inalienable nature, had 
not outlived his sorrow— had not felt it slip 
from him as a temporary burden and leave 
him the same man again. Doany of us? God 
forbid. It would be a poor result of all our 
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anguish and our wrestling if we won nothing 
but our old selves at the end of it ; if we could 
return to the same blind loves, the same self- 
confident blame, the same frivolous gossip 
over blighted human lives, the same feeble 
sense of that Unknown towards which we have 
sent forth irrepressible cries in our loneliness. 
Let us rather be thankful that our knowledge 
lives in us as an indestructible force, only 
changing its form, as forces do, and passing 
from pain into sympathy — the one poor word 
which includes all our best insight and our 
best love. Not that this transformation of 
pain into sympathy had completely taken place 
in Adam yet ; there was still a great remnant 
of pain, and this he felt would subsist as long 
as her pain was not a memory, but an existing 
thing, which he must think of as renewed with 
the light of every new morning. But we get 
accustomed to mental as well as bodily pain, 
without, for all that, losing our sensibility to 
it: it becomes a habit of our lives, and we 
cease to imagine a condition of perfect ease as 
possible for us. Desire is chastened into sub- 
mission, and we are contented with our day 
when we have been able to bear our grief and 
act as if we were not suffering. For it is at 
such periods that the sense of our lives having 
visible and invisible relations beyond any 9 
which either our present or prospective self ts the 
centre grows like a muscle that we are obliged to 
lean on and exert. 

That is a base and selfish, even a blas- 
phemous, spirit which rejoices and is thankful 
over the past evil that has blighted or crushed 
another, because it has been made a source of 
unforeseen good to ourselves; Adam could 
never cease to mourn over that mystery of hu- 
man sorrow which had been brought so close 
to him; he could never thank God for an- 
other’s misery. .. . But it is not ignoble to 
feel that the fuller life which a sad experience 
has brought us is worth our own personal 
share of the pain; surely it is not possible to 
feel otherwise any more than it would be pos- 
sible for a man with cataract to regret the 
painful process by which his dim blurred sight 
of men as trees walking had been exchanged 
for clear outline and effulgent day. The 
growth of higher feeling within us is like the 
growth of faculty, bringing with it a sense of 
added strength ; we can no more wish to re- 


turn to a narrower sympathy than a painter or | q 


musician can wish to return to his cruder man- 
ner, or a philosopher to his less complete 
formula. 

In “ The Mill on the Floss ” the action 
runs more nearly upon lines which have 
had their parallel in the author’s thought 
and feeling, but we ought not to exagger- 
ate the parallelism, especially since such 
exaggeration is an implicit charge of 
transgression against the “ duteous reti- 
cences” spoken of in “ Theophrastus.” 
Read by the light of the really autobio- 
graphic sonnets, “ Brother and Sister,” 
even the tragic passages in poor little 
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Maggie’s childhood appear less painful; 
one is apt to undervalue the compensa- 
tions, the mere increment of happiness, 
that comes from the “ sweet skill of loving 
much.” But in this book the moral prob- 
lems, as to which so many readers desire 
chiefly to know George Eliot's thoughts, 
are more nearly discussed, the writer’s 
own judgment more nearly delivered in 
express terms, than in any of her other 
works. No didactic purpose is obtruded, 
but here, more than anywhere else, the 
crisis of the story turns upon the question 
in one of the actor’s minds: What ought 
I to do? 

Every one to whom George Eliot is a 
moralist as well as a story-teller knows 
the spirit of the answer given, and criti- 
cism has a clumsy look when it attempts 
to supply a formula which the artist has 
not seen fit to construct. We know in 
general terms that George Eliot believed 
the force of moral obligation to lie in the 
keen personal feeling of the claims and 
needs of others, while the influence of 
such general rules of conduct as are com- 
monly accepted seems in her mind asso- 
ciated rather with a sort of reverential 
custom than with the “ categorical imper- 
ative” of speculation. No personal bent 
is accepted as virtuous unless in the hu- 
man relations of life it brings forth the 
fruits of virtue; a passion that exists by 
natural bias apart from justifying condi- 
tions is the one form of passion for which 
she has little sympathy to show. 

We see this in her treatment of the 
cherished quality, constancy and “ faith- 
fulness,” which 


mean something else besides doing what is 
easiest and pleasantest to ourselves. They 
mean renouncing whatever is opposed to the 
reliance others have in us—whatever would 
cause misery to those whom the course of our 
lives has made dependent on us. 


Contrast with this the estimate of mere 
unchangeableness in “ Daniel Deron- 
a:?— 


We object less to be taxed with the enslav- 
ing excess of our passions than with our defi- 
ciency in wider passion ; but, if the truth were 
known, our reputed intensity is often the dul- 
ness of not knowing what else to do with our- 
selves. Tannhaiiser, one suspects, was a knight 
of ill-furnished imagination, hardly of larger 
discourse than a heavy guardsman; Merlin 
had seen his best days, My was merely repeat- 
ing himself when he fell into that hopeless 
captivity; and we know that Ulysses felt so 
manifest an ezmué under similar circumstances 
that Calypso herself furthered his departure. 


The kind of faithfulness after which poor 
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Maggie struggles vainly is exemplified by 
Mary Garth’s not — effortless con- 
stancy to her boyish lover. 


When a tender affection has been storing 
itself in us through many of our years, the 
idea that we could accept any exchange for it 
seems to be a cheapening of our lives. And 
we can set a watch over our affections and our 
constancy as we can over other treasures. 


It was not the least among George El- 
iot’s personal fascinations that opposite 
qualities appeared in her, each developed 
to an extent that might at first sight have 
seemed incompatible with even moderate 
indulgence of its opposite. Conservatism 
—the affectionate clinging of memory 
and affections to the past — is less a prin- 
ciple than an instinct with her; from the 
pretty touch of feeling which makes Silas 
Marner prop up his broken pitcher in its 
accustomed corner, to her own utterance 
“I love the very stones the better, the 
longer I have known them,” there is noth- 
ing but tender constancy in her frequent 
moods of “Looking Backward.” But 
joined with this constitutional conserva- 
tism there was an inexhaustible freshness 
of susceptibility to every new impression, 
a readiness to respond to every new ap- 
peal, to enter into every new interest, and 
welcome every new affection. There was 
room in that large soul for the love of both 
past and present; the relations of retro- 
spective reverence and present service, 
each had a wide enough world of its own, 
created for itself. Few persons perhaps 
have recognized so many claims, yet none 
of them found themselves “crowded or 
jostled in her affections.” 

But to return to the moral problems of 
“The Mill on the Floss.” The writer's 
most general conclusion is that almost 
every situation has aright of its own, that 
there is no royal road even to the discern- 
ment of what is really right, but that the 
guiding intuition comes from an upright, 
unselfish life, whichenables the determin- 
ing motive—of consideration for the 
good of others—to act predominatingly 
at last upon the inmost feelings, without 
whose co-operation even right action is 
little more than uncertain and labored 
affectation : — 


The great problem of the shifting relation 
between passion and duty is clear to no man 
who is capable of apprehending it: the ques- 
tion whether the moment has come in which a 
man has fallen below the possibility of a re- 
nunciation that will carry any efficacy, and 
must accept the sway of a passion against 
which he had struggled as a trespass, is one 
for which we have no master key that will fit 


all cases. The casuists have become a by- 
word of reproach ; but their perverted spirit of 
minute discrimination was the shadow of a 
truth to which eyes and hearts are too often 
fatally sealed ; the truth, that moral judgments 
must remain false and hollow, unless they are 
checked and enlightened by a perpetual refer- 
ence to the special circumstances that mark 
the individual lot. 

All people of broad, strong sense have an 
instinctive repugnance to the men of maxims ; 
because such people early discern that the 
mysterious complexity of our life is not to be 
embraced by maxims, and that to lace our- 
selves up in formulas of that sort is to repress 
all the divine promptings and inspirations that 
spring from growing insight and sympathy. 
And the man of maxims is the popular repre- 
sentative of the minds that are guided in their 
moral judgment solely by general rules, think- 
ing that these will lead them to justice by a 
ready-made patent method, without the trouble 
of exerting patience, discrimination, impartial- 
ity— without any care to assure themselves 
whether they have the insight that comes from 
a hardly earned estimate of temptation, or 
from a life vivid and intense enough to have 
created a wide fellow-feeling with all that is 
human, 


All her works abound in acute psycho- 
logical interpretations of the subtle im- 
pressions out of which the belief in super- 
natural spiritual influences is woven; as 
in the case of Mr. Tulliver’s dim feel- 
ing — 
that if he were hard upon his sister it might 
somehow tend to make Tom hard upon Maggie 
at some distant day... for simple people 
like our friend Mr. Tulliver are apt to clothe 
unimpeachable feelings in erroneous ideas, and 
this was his confused way of explaining to 
himself that his love and anxiety for “ the 
little wench ” had given him a new sensibility 
towards his sister. 


And so of Dinah’s leadings it is said : 


Do we.not all agree to call rapid thought 
and noble impulse by the name of inspiration ? 
After our subtlest analysis of the mental pow- 
ers, we must still say, as Dinah did, that our 
highest thoughts and our best deeds are all 
given to us. 


But it is in “Silas Marner” that the 
real power of this superstition of the feel- 
ings is dwelt upon with most insistence 
and sympathy. The dim theological con- 
fabulations of Silas and Dolly have a 
point lent them by that vivid presentation 
of all that is acting on their conscious- 
ness, which makes this one of the writer’s 
master-pieces : — 


“There’s things as we can niver make out 





the rights on. And all as we’ve got to do is 
to trusten, Master Marner, to do the right 
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thing as fur as we know, and to trusten. For 
if us, as knows so little, can see a bit o’ good 
and rights, we may*be sure as there’s a good 
and a rights bigger nor what we can know—I 
feel it i’ my own inside as it must be so. And 
if you could but ha’ gone on trustening, Master 
Marner, you wouldn’t ha’ run away from your 
fellow-creaturs and ben so lone.” 

“ Ah, but that ’ud ha’ been hard,” said Silas, 
in an undertone; “it ’ud ha’ been hard to 
trusten then.” 

“ And so it would,” said Dolly, almost with 
compunction; “them things are easier said 
nor done ; and I’m partly ashamed o’ talking.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Silas, “ you’re i’ the right, 
Mrs. Winthrop, you’re i’ the right. There’s 
good i’ this world; I’ve a feeling o’ that now, 
and it makes a man feel as there’s a good more 
nor he can see, i’ spite o’ the trouble and the 
wickedness. That drawing o’ the lots is dark, 
but the child was sent to me; there’s dealings 
with us — there’s dealings.” 


It is easier to feel than to find exact 
words to describe the suggestions of the 
passage where she described, “ not with- 
out an inward sob over its symbolism,” 
the bewildered eagerness with which the 
weaver 


looked out on that narrow prospect round the 
stone pits, listening and gazing, not with hope, 
but with mere yearning and unrest... . He 
stood and listened, and gazed for a long while ; 
there was really something on the road coming 
towards him then, but he caught no sign of it ; 
and the stillness and the wide trackless snow 
seemed to narrow his solitude, and touched 
his yearning with the chill of despair... . We 
see no white-winged angels now. But yet men 
are led away from threatening destruction; a 
hand is put into theirs, which leads them forth 
gently towards a calm and bright land, so that 
they look no more backward; and the hand 
may be a little child’s. 


A clearer intuition of the course of 
spiritual causation is given by the series 
of scenes than by the most unexceptiona- 
ble of moralizings: the native piety, which 
will attach itself to inanimate objects 
rather than perish altogether, is made fa- 
miliar to us before we are called upon to 
see the hand of some plain fate or provi- 
dence in the deliverance that follows when 
the piety finds and welcomes a fitting ob- 
ject for itself again. This recognition of 
the deep sense in which men are their 
own and each other’s providences has its 
share in inspiring the passionate fervor 
with which George Eliot welcomes every 
manifestation of common human good- 
ness. After confessing to some moments 


of hypocritical assent to those select na- 
tures who concur in the experience that 
all great men are over-estimated and all 
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small men insupportable, she says (in 
“Adam Bede”): — 


I herewith discharge my conscience and de- 
clare that I have had quite enthusiastic move- 
ments of admiration towards old gentlemen 
who spoke the worst English, who were occa- 
sionally fretful in their temper, and who had 
never moved in a higher sphere of influence 
than that of parish overseer ; and that the way 
in which I have come to the conclusion that 
human nature is lovable—the way I have 
learnt something of its deep pathos, its sub- 
lime mysteries —has been by living a great 
deal among people more or less commonplace 
and vulgar, of whom you would perhaps have 
heard nothing very surprising, if you were to 
inquire about them in the neighborhoods where 
they dwelt. 


The commonest acts of human kindliness 
assume in her eyes a sacredness out of 
all proportion to their apparent merit or 
effect, because it is from such chance 
wayside springs that now and again a 
worn-out traveller quenches his mortal 
thirst, while every passer-by goes on re- 
freshed. And side by side with this 
sense of the incalculable effects that may 
follow from a single act, or from “ one of 
those small leavings-undone that make a 
great difference to other lives,” there was 
present a sort of religious awe of the un- 
seen power, made by interlacing streams 
of righteous influence and overshadowing 
even the lives that seem most forlorn. 
Looked at from a sufficient distance, 
there is a certain temptation to group to- 
gether the three next works — “ Romo- 
la,” “Felix Holt,” and “The Spanish 
Gipsy ” — notwithstanding their conspic- 
uous differences of form and subject. 
The undercurrent of thought flows along 
another channel. The mental attitude is 
the same, but the familiar world is viewed 
in afresh aspect. The prevailing impres- 
sion is less that of the bearing of single 
lives upon each other and of the bearing 
of the widest spiritual facts on single 
lives, than of the degree in which the 
duty of individuals may be conditioned, 
and the fortunes of individuals shaped, 
by the visible forces of national history 
and external obligation. In “ Romola” 
the acceptance of a wider duty gives 
meaning and purpose to a life that has 
missed its private good, but Romola takes 
her place among Florentines in virtue of 
the positive womanly sympathies whose 
exercise is needed as well as the transfig- 
ured patriotism which played so large a 
part in Savonarola’s religion. In “ Felix 
Holt” and “The Spanish Gipsy,” more 
than in any of her other writings, there 
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is the suggestion of some outward force, 
some external, constraining rule, limitin 
the natural freedom of the passions, an 
creating fresh susceptibilities for a scru- 
pulous morality to respect. In the one 
case class loyalty, in the other loyalty of 
race, serve to symbolize this embodiment 
of an external consciousness; in each 
case itis possible to see in the feelings, 
which make desertion wear the aspect of 
a crime, an illustration of the wider obli- 
gations of mere human fellowship. The 
temper of the unworldly radical is that of 
Zarca :— 


So abject are the men whose blood we share, 

Untutored, unbefriended, unendowed ; 

No favorites of Heaven, or of men. 

Therefore I cling tothem! Therefore no lure 

Shall draw me to disown them, or forsake 

The meagre wandering herd that lows for help 

And needs me for its guide, to seek my pasture 

Among the well-fed beeves that graze at will. 

Because our race has no great memories, 

I will so live, it shall remember me 

For deeds of such divine beneficence 

As rivers have, that teach men what is good 

By blessing them. I have been schooled — 
have caught 

Lore from the Hebrew, deftness from the 
Moor — 

Know the rich heritage, the milder life, 

Of nations fathered by a mighty Past ; 

But were our race accurst (as they who make 

Good luck a god count all unlucky men) 

I would espouse their curse sooner than take 

My gifts from brethren naked of ail good, 

And lend them to the rich for usury. 


This would not be a true, at least not 
an exhaustive, account of the zztention of 
these works, but it was an impression she 
was satisfied for them to make; and, as 
“ Daniel Deronda” was to prove later, 
there was something especially attractive 
to her in the idea of nationality as a sort 
of intermediate condition, giving definite- 
ness to duty and aspiration. Historically, 
however, the motive of the poem is to be 
found in the contrast — suggested by an 
“ Annunciation” at Venice — between a 

oung girl’s dreams and hopes and the 
berden aid on her of a nation’s lot : — 


O mother life, 
That seemed to cherish me so tenderly, 
Even in the womb you vowed me to the fire, 
Laid on my soul the burden of men’s hopes 
And pledged me to redeem. 


The direction given by such outer voice 
need not be any easier to discern than 
the true course of private duty, but the 
good of the many is sought and served by 
the same means as the happiness of the 
one, and single-minded devotion cannot 
greatly err: — 





For still the light is measured by the eye, 
And the weak organ fails, I may see ill; 
But over all belief is faithfulness, 

Which fulfils vision with obedience. 

So, I must grasp my morsels. 


There are some who think that none of 
George Eliot’s later writings are fully 
equal to the first two or three —an opin- 
ion common enough to make it worth not- 
ing for the present generation (the next 
will be impartial) that a similar preference 
is felt by many other readers for that one 
of her works which they happen to have 
read first: even “Felix Holt” has been 
assigned the first place on this account. 
Such an effect is natural enough in the 
case of a writer always so unlike others 
and so equal to herself; but it should be 
allowed for, to escape the injustice of 
making an esteemed author his own most 
dangerous rival. 

When the time for fair comparison 
arrives, it will not be surprising if “ Mid- 
dlemarch ” is ranked among the greatest 
of her great works. But it is not our 
business now to estimate the artist, and 
something of special interest attaches to 
the character of Dorothea, partly because 
of the strange far-off likeness she bears 
to her creator, and partly because the 
“ Prelude” and “ Finale ” permit and in- 
deed invite us to look in her history for 
a revelation of George Eliot’s feelings 
towards the aspirations of any miniature 
St. Teresas who may be among us now. 
Nay, more, it has been and is asked, 
What was her attitude towards, her opin- 
ion about, the forms taken now by the 
aspirations and ambitions of her own sex? 
and this is the fittest place for making 
some response to the natural curiosity. 

Was it a falling away for Dorothea to 
marry Will Ladislaw instead of devising 
more “plans,” and continuing to occupy 
herself with model “dwellings for the 
poor”? Is the constant exaltation of the 
domestic relations in George Eliot’s writ- 
ings to be taken as implying any dis- 
paragement of what perhaps, for the sake 
of distinction, we may be allowed to call 
professional philanthropy, or any accep- 
tance of the views generally characterized 
by references to “ woman’s sphere”? Was 
it possible for George Eliot, of all people 
in the world, to take a despairing view of 
the moral and intellectual capabilities of 
women, or to be out of sympathy with 
any phase of social aspiration or reform? 
In the tranquil seclusion of married life 
and literary industry there is little call or 
opportunity for the public expression of 
feeling or opinion on such points as these ; 
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and though those who know her writings 
best will have little difficulty in answering 
the questions for themselves, perhaps an 
explicit reply may be of use to others. 
Undoubtedly, in the case of either men 
or women, George Eliot’s sympathies 
went out more readily towards enthusiasm 
for the discharge of duties than for the 
assertion of rights. It belonged to the 
positive bias of her character to identify 
herself more with what people wished to 
do themselves than with what they thought 
somebody else ought to do forthem. Her 
indignation was vehement enough against 
dishonest or malicious oppression, but 
the instinct to make allowance for the 
other side made her a bad hater in politics, 
and there may easily have been some 
personal sympathy in her descriptions of 
Deronda’s difficulty about the choice of a 
career. She was not an inviting auditor 
for those somewhat pachydermatous phi- 
lanthropists who dwell complacently upon 
“cases” and statistics which represent 
appalling depths of individual suffering. 
Her imagination realized these facts with 
a vividness that was physically unbeara- 
ble, and unless she could give substantial 
help, she avoided the fruitless agitation. 
At the same time her interest in all 
rational good works was of the warmest, 
and she was inclined to exaggerate rather 
than undervalue the merits of their pro- 
moters, with one qualification only. 
“Help the millions by all means,” she 
has written; “I only want people not to 
scorn the narrower effect.” Charity that 
did not begin at home repelled her as 
much as she was attracted by the unpre- 
tentious kindness which overlooked no 
near opportunity ; and perhaps we should 
not be far wrong in guessing that she 
thought for most people the scrupulous 
discharge of all present and unavoidable 
duties was nearly occupation enough. 
Not every one was called to the high but 
difficult vocation of setting the world to 
rights. But on the other hand it must be 
remembered that her standard of exact- 
ingness was high, and some of the things 
that in her eyes it was merely culpable to 
leave undone might be counted by others 
among virtues of supererogation. In- 
deed, it is within the limits of possibility 
that a philanthropist wrapped in over- 
much conscious virtue might imagine her 
cold to the objects proposed, when she 
only failed to see uncommon merit in their 
pursuit. No one, however, could recog- 
nize with more generous fervor, more 
delighted admiration, any genuine unob- 
trusive devotion in either friends or stran- 





gers, whether it were spent in making life 
easier to individuals, or in mending the 
conditions among which the masses live 
and labor. In weighing the comparative 
charm of the two vocations, she held the 
balance even, estimating the pro’s and 
con’s, and making allowance for the op- 
posing dangers of narrowness and diffu- 
sion, the enlarged egotism of the family 
and the lukewarm sensibility that comes 
from dealing only with abstract masses. 
All that has been said on this point in 
general applies equally, with perhaps a 
touch of more acute personal feeling, to 
her views with regard to women. She 
gave unqualified and unhesitating assent 
to what might be called the most “ad- 
vanced ” opinions on this subject; only 
the opinions had to be advocated in prac- 
tice with large tolerance and disinterest- 
edness, and she wished to be assured that 
nothing of what is valuable in the social 
order of the past should be sacrificed in 
the quest of even certain future good. In 
matters intellectual she had, what is per- 
haps equally rare in men and women, the 
same standard for both sexes. In an arti- 
cle in which we trace her hand on “ Silly 
Novels by Lady Novelists ” (West. Rev., 
October, 1856) we read: “ It must be plain 
to every one who looks impartially and 
extensively into feminine literature, that 
its greatest deficiencies are due hardly 
more to the want of intellectual power than 
to the want of those moral qualities that 
contribute to literary excellence, patient 
diligence, a sense of the responsibility 
involved in publication, and an apprecia- 
tion of the sacredness of the writer’s art.” 
Upon the two latter points she felt with 
peculiar strength, though reluctant, as 
herself a successful writer, to express all 
she thought. No amount of demand for 
the “trash that smothers excellence” 
seemed to her a justification for the man- 
ufacture of slipshod compilation or trivial 
torrents of small talkin print. Asa step 
towards the recognition of a higher stand- 
ard, at least by women, she naturally 
looked towards an improved education, 
and it will be remembered that among the 
first gifts towards the foundation of the 
college which is now Girton was tIoo/. 
from “the author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ ” with 
whom at that date such sums were not 
superfluously plentiful. With her delight 
in the mere acquisition of knowledge of 
all kinds for its own sake, there was 
necessarily something almost comic in 
questions as to the capacity of feminine 
brains ; but it must be admitted that she 
is the first woman who has carried so 





complete a panoply of learning without 
being oppressed, not to say smothered, 
under its weight. 

An incident in the composition of 
“Daniel Deronda” well illustrates the 
conscientious care with which every de- 
tail in her works was elaborated. It will 
be remembered that Deronda was to 
sacrifice academical honors to his friend- 
ship for Hans, and her first thought was 
that the latter had been rusticated for 
some piece of mischief — an Hogarthian 
caricature of the college authorities — but 
on satisfying herself that in these days 
men were usually “sent down” for unin- 
teresting breaches of discipline calling 
for little sympathy, she at once sacrificed 
the incident — which in itself could not 
but have been admirably done (she had 
paid a visit to the “ Hogarths” at the 
National Gallery on purpose)—on the 
ground that “ when one has to invoke the 
reader’s sympathy, anything equivocal in 
the probabilities is a oes defect,” and 
substituted the unnoticeable explanation 
that Hans caught cold in his eyes by 
travelling third class for economy after 
some bit of extravagance. 

Of the minor poems, besides the well- 
known sonnets, the “* Minor Prophet” is 
the only one which gives a glimpse at one 
real moment in the writer’s life. It is 
dated 1865, and it is pleasant to imagine 
that the 

patched and plodding citizen, 
Waiting upon the pavement with the throng, 
While some victorious world-hero makes 
Triumphal entry, 


had a real existence —was one of the 
crowd lining the roads to Sydenham when 
London was delighting to honor Gari- 
baldi, and that George Eliot’s eyes fell 
on him when the hero had passed, and he 
began 


To think with pleasure there is just one bun 

Left in his pocket that may serve to tempt 

The wide-eyed lad, whose weight is all too 
much 

For that young mother’s arms, 


It is painful to think that we narrowly 
omnepel — by Mr. Lewes’s insistence — 
having this poem permanently withheld 
from publication. We welcome it espe- 
cially for the explanation it affords of the 
element of affection in so much of George 
Eliot’s tolerance. A flavor of onion im- 
pregnates all Colin’s yisionary joys: — 
Speaking in parable, I am Colin Clout. 

A clinging flavor penetrates my life, 

My onion is imperfectness ; 


. . . . . . . . 
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Nay, I am apt, when floundering confused 
From too rash flight, to grasp at paradox 
And pity future men who will not know 
A keen experience with pity blent ; 


A foolish, nay, a wicked paradox! 

For purest pity is the eye of love 

Melting at sight of sorrow; and to grieve 
Because it sees no sorrow, shows a love 
Warped from its truer nature, turned to love 
Of merest habit, like the miser’s greed. 

But I am Colin still: my prejudice 

Is for the flavor of my daily food. 


When one comes to think of it, a prej- 
udice against this flavor is the surest sign 
of a dyspeptic constitution. 

The only poem which has not been re- 
published was written in the spring of 
74, at a time when the author’s health 
and spirits were unequal to other work, 
and as usual she hesitated long before 
consenting to its appearance, mainly on 
the ground that people would: look to it 
for a complete profession of faith, while 
there was as much left out as said. When 
it was published, after four years, the 
original title, “ A Symposium,” had to be 
altered because of the recent writings 
bearing that name in this review. Even 
if they had not had the sad distinction of 
being the last, the two chapters of more 
or less personal confession or reminis- 
cence which introduce the “ Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such” would have had 
a special interest. A charming magna- 
nimity mingles with the subtlety of the 
ruthless self-examination : — 


I really do not want to learn from my ene- 
mies: I prefer having none to learn from. 
Instead of being glad when men use me de- 
spitefully, I wish they would behave better and 
find a more amiable occupation for their inter- 
vals of business. In brief, after a close inti- 
macy with myself for a longer period than I 
choose to mention, I find within me a perma- 
nent longing for approbation, sympathy, and 
love. 


But finding experimentally that the de- 
mand for sympathy is in excess of the 
supply — 

while my desire to explain myself in private 
ears has been quelled, the habit of getting in- 
terested in the experience of others has been 
continually gathering strength, and I am really 
at the point of finding that this world would 
be worth living in without any lot of one’s own. 
Is it not possible for me to enjoy the scenery 
of the earth without saying to myself, I have a 
cabbage garden in it? But this sounds like 
the lunacy of fancying oneself everybody else 
and being unable to play one’s own part 
decently ; another form of the disloyal attempt 
to be independent of the common lot and liye 
without a sharing of pain. 
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One passage in the “Looking Back- 
ward” reminds us of the pride Adam 
Bede felt in answering strangers, “ I’m 
Thias Bede’s lad:” “It seemed to me 
that advanced age was appropriate toa 
father, as indeed in all things I consid- 
ered him a parent so much to my honor 
that the mention of my relationship to 
him was likely to secure me regard among 
those to whom I was otherwise a stran- 
ger.” At the present day it is likely that 
visitors to Loamshire might find their in- 
quiries answered by thriving countrymen, 
“Old Mr. Evans of Griff? knew Mr. 
Evans,” as if such knowledge were itself a 
guarantee of respectability in the county. 

In lingering over these memories one 
can only feel the powerlessness of words 
to characterize the sweetness and the 
power of all she was. Nothing has been 
said of her fellowship with that side of 
the artist nature, its large demands and 
passionate vehemence, of which Fedal- 
ma’s dance and Armgart’s song are im- 
ages; nothing of such traits as her delight 
in all fragrance, “from that of syringas 
or sandal-wood to that most spirttual of 
incense which comes from the tone in 
which one is spoken to;” nothing of the 
scrupulous tenderness which made her — 
if for a moment in conversational eager- 
ness she had let some caressing word or 
ae ages pass without response — come 

ack upon it as an omission to be re- 
paired; nothing of her delight in beauty, 
almost Hellenic in its reverence for a good 
gift of the gods which should be matched 
with worthy living; nothing of that re- 
finement of sensibility which made her 
shrink from direct praise, and note, as one 
of the paradoxes of emotion, that she 
was less touched by any tribute to herself 
than by reading of a great tribute to some 
one else whom she admired — by the ac- 
count of a similar incident that occurred 
to Dickens in the streets at York than by 
the address of an unknown lady, “ Will 

ou let me kiss your hand?” as she was 
eaving the concert room at St. James’s 
Hall on Saturday afternoon. 

It is to be feared that posterity will 
never know exactly what was the living 
aspect of George Eliot’s face; only a 
very great painter could have seized at 
once the outline and something of the 
varying expression, and her reluctance to 
have her portrait taken, her private per- 
son made to a certain extent public prop- 
erty in that way, has deprived us of any 
such memorial. Future generations will 
have to draw on their imagination to con- 
ceive a face cast in the massive mould of 





Savonarola, but spare and spiritualized 
into a closer brotherhood with the other 
Florentine of the “ Divina Commedia.” 
The features might be too large and rug- 
ged for womanly beauty, but when the 
pale face was tinged with a faint flush of 
tenderness or animation, when the won- 
derful eyes were lighted up with eager 
passion, and the mouth melted into curves 
of unutterable sweetness, the soul itself 
seemed to shine through its worn frame- 
work with a radiance of almost unearthly 
power, so that a stranger, seeing her for 
the first time, asked why he had never 
been told she was so beautiful. 

No doubt there was something in the 
sense of security, the consciousness that 
the utmost wisdom and knowledge were 
within reach in the background, but the 
special charm of her intimacy sprang 
rather from the purely personal influence, 
the feeling of being face to,face with a 
most beautiful soul, and on the whole 
there was more thought of love than of 
instruction in those who sat at her feet. 
Thus, even if all could be said well and 
worthily that here is but feebly hinted, it 
would still be necessary to appeal to the 
trust men have a right to ask from each 
other for belief in what only a few can 
fully know. We can only look to this 
trust and the loyalty of a long line of 
spiritual descendants to hand on the tra- 
dition, that precious as the writings of 
George Eliot are and must be always, her 
life and character were yet more beauti- 
ful than they. EpDITH SIMCOx. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WEEK succeeded week after this inter- 
view, with a monotony rarely broken ; yet 
though sometimes a little weary and cast 
down, Grace, on the whole, kept her cour- 
age and spirits. The conversation with 
her cousin had completed her disenchant- 
ment, while the reluctant admission of his 
parting words soothed her self-esteem — 
and wounds to self-esteem are ever the 
hardest to heal. She was not unhappy; 
she was too fully employed to mope, 
though the employment was far from con- 
genial. To battle against the irrepressi- 
ble tendency of mother and Randal to 
throw away money on non-essentials ; to 
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fight against a similar weakness in herself 
— yielded to occasionally, and_ bitterly 
repented of; to struggle through Mab’s 
lessons, practising included (for they had 
ventured to hire a piano); to help Mrs. 
Frere in needlework; to manage Miss 
Timbs; to keep the family accounts 
square, and endure contemptuous re- 
proaches for her stinginess from Randal 
without answering bitterly — an effort not 
always successful — this is but an outline 
of her avocations during the long weeks 
between early July and the first days of 
September. 

She was not without her compensa- 
tions, however. Sometimes Mab had a 
rare fit of attention, which woke Grace’s 
hopes ; often she enjoyed an hour’s prac- 
tice herself, according to the instructions 
she could remember, for she had a hearty 
natural love of music, and pined for ad- 
vantages it was not her destiny to enjoy. 
Often Jimmy Byrne brought her a thought- 
ful, suggestive volume of history or es- 
says, Or a new magazine from a public 
library to which the little man subscribed ; 
and often, too, a bright entrancing novel, 
which she could read to her mother, and 
which carried her out of the dull present 
into the stirring realms of passion, poetry, 
and adventure. Sometimes there was a 
delightful expedition with Jimmy Byrne 
and Randal to the theatre (upper boxes). 
Then there were moments of purest pleas- 
ure when alone with her mother, or when 
bidding her good-night Mrs. Frere would 
whisper a few tender words expressive of 
her reliance on her daughter: “ What 
should we do without you, Grace? You 
are everything to us, darling!” 

It was not an unbearable life after all, 
though Grace hoped it would not go on 
unbrokenly for very long. Sometimes 
she could not believe that for a brief in- 
terval she had fluttered in the world of 
gaiety and fashion —of pleasure and 
wealthy idleness. It seemed a dream, 
less real than the pictures conjured up by 
her vivid imagination whenever she sat or 
walked or worked alone: stories through 
which she lived as distinctly as if they 
were facts of memory: sed in them it 
must be admitted she often triumphed 
over Max—triumphed materially —the 
only kind of triumph Max could feel. 
How to raise herself from her present 
obscurity, with this object, often exer- 
cised her thoughts; and these reflections 
always depressed her, for she ever reached 
the same conclusion, that half-educated, 
untrained, and inexperienced, she could 
but do the very humble work belonging 





to “that state to which it had pleased 
God to call her.” 

Of Darnell she scarcely thought at all ; 
she never faltered in her sense of satis- 
faction at having refused him, even when 
her domestic troubles were at the worst. 
On the whole, it was a peaceful period 
had it not been for Randal, who had lat- 
terly become so popular among his office 
mates that he was very often out till late 
—not to say early —and availed himself 
of the piano to learn sundry songs and 
choruses. The fact of his receiving a 
weekly stipend made him exceedingly in- 
dependent, though he was not unfre- 
quently driven to apply to his mother for 
a subsidy. 

One ray of exterior joy came to illu- 
minate the “even tenor of their way.” 

The morning’s post, one dull day in 
August, brought a foreign letter to Mrs. 
Frere. It was from Lady Elton, dated 
Wiesbaden; and though carefully veiled, 
conveyed an unspoken regret for their 
estrangement and an avowed desire to 
hear of their present condition and pros- 
pects. She asked for an immediate an- 
swer, as she was on the point of leaving 
with some friends for the Engadine. 

This letter was the most delightful 
event that could have occurred, in the 
opinion of Grace and Mrs. Frere. To 
answer it was a charming task, performed 
conjointly by mother and daughter. 

Lady Elton spoke also of her probable 
return to London after Christmas, which 
was a new though remote hope. To be 
reconciled to her friend and benefactress 
was the acme of Grace’s desires at pres- 
ent, and here was a prospect of that con- 
summation. 


It was Sunday, the second day after 
the receipt of this welcome epistle; and 
Jimmy Byrne had come up, as he often 
did, to share the family dinner in Albert 
Crescent, to take counsel with Grace, and 
enjoy a talk with her. The little man 
was bright, observant, and not unculti- 
vated; for he often solaced his lonely 
evenings with books as well as newspa- 
per, in which he was deeply read, having 
a true Hibernian love of politics. 

Dinner was over, and they had been 
discussing the news of the day, when 
Jimmy Byrne suddenly said, — 

“Mrs. Frere, ma’am! if I might in- 
quire, hadn’t the master some relations 
by the name of Costello?” 

“Yes, Mr. Byrne; my mother’s name 
— Costello — Costello of Dargan Ab- 

ey.” 
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“Just so, ma’am! Well, you see, this 
Squire Blundell, that died about two or 
three months back — you remember, Miss 
Grace, I was sent away to look after the 
papers and valuables — he has left, among 
other bequests, three thousand pounds in 
Indian railway debentures to a Count 
Costello of the Austrian army, his old 
friend and comrade. I wonder, now, if 
it’s any relation of yours, ma’am?” 

“Very possibly,” returned Mrs. Frere, 
with faintly awakened interest. “What 
is his name — his Christian name?” 

“ Denis — Denis, Count Costello; and 
a very old gentleman he must be, for the 
man that’s gone was over eighty." 

“Why, Mr. Byrne,” cried Mrs. Frere, 
now quite roused, “he must be my own 
uncle!” 

“ You don’t say so! ” exclaimed Jimmy, 
with some excitement ; “ sure he is a gen- 
eral, and grand cross of something or 
other, and a great man entirely.” 

“Is he the officer grandpapa used to 
tell such stories about, when they were 
together in Vienna,” asked Grace. 

“Yes, dear; but we have lost sight of 
him for years. We did not know where 
to address the news of my dear father’s 
death to him. He married — oh, forty or 
forty-five years ago, and is, I believe, 
more German than English.” 

“Irish, you mean!” said Randal. 

“And where is the count, my uncle, 
now?” asked Mrs. Frere. 

“ Well, I don’t remember the name of 
the place,” returned Jimmy; “but I can 
find out for you. I know there have been 
letters from him, and he wants to take 
his money over to Germany, which is just 
madness.” 

“Do find out his present address for 
me,” said Mrs. Frere. “I should like to 
hear from him again. I remember his 
visiting Dungar a couple of years before 
I was married. He was a splendid-look- 
ing man then, and so bright and gay, 
though he had not long lost his wife.” 

“ Ah, it’s little they care for wives over 
there!” said Jimmy, with the vague dis- 
trust of foreign morals natural to an un- 
travelled islander. 

“] wonder if he could get me into the 
Austrian service,” cried Randal eagerly. 

“ The Austrian service! God forbid!” 
cried Jimmy. “You had a deal better 
stick to the service you are in.” 

“Why did this great-uncle of ours go 
into the Austrian service then? He must 
have been better off than I am.” 

“T do not know that, Randal,” replied 
his mother. “The Dargan estate was 





wofully encumbered; there was next to 
nothing for younger children : and remem- 
ber that fifty years ago it was the habit 
of the Irish Catholic gentry to put their 
younger sons in the French and Austrian 
— The Costellos were all Catho- 
ics. 

“I should like to see him,” said Grace 
musingly. “I fancy him quite a hero of 
romance.” 

“ Had he any children?” asked Byrne. 

“ As well as I remember, several; but 
it must be nearly twenty years since I 
heard anything of him,” said Mrs. Frere. 

“TI was thinking,” continued Jimmy, 
whose worldliness was of the simplest, 
“it would only be natural if he was to 
adopt you, Mrs. Frere, and Mr. Randal, 
and the young ladies; for if he is a count 
and a general, I suppose he has a fine 
property over there; but of course, if he 
has a family, that is another matter.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Byrne,” returned Mrs. 
Frere smiling, “I fear the Austrian ser- 
vice is a very poor one; probably this 
legacy will seem riches to him. I am 
afrai there are no golden chances before 
us.’ 

“ More’s the pity!” cried Jimmy, and 
the subject dropped; but to Grace the 
conversation suggested a fine field for cas- 
tle-building, which was her chief recrea- 
tion. 

Grand and wide were the structures 
she raised on the airy foundation of 
fancy. Sometimes a sudden accession of 
fortune through some unexpected channel 
enabled her to revisit Dungar in splendor, 
and even tempt the present possessor to 
cut off the entail, and sell the beloved 
place to her; sometimes she developed a 
voice, genius, art-power that would raise 
her to prominence and prosperity. Now 
she imagined her Austrian grand-uncle a 
model of all that was generous; pic- 
tured the possibility of his having, say, 
a married daughter, also charming and 

enial; she invites Grace to Vienna, and 
aunches her into the most brilliant society 
of that delightful capital ; there she meets 
Max, and is able to assist him socially — 
she would acquire German in a few 
months; she would display that new rid- 
ing-habit — poor dear grandpapa’s last 
gift, filched from more pressing claims 
upon his lastloan. People rode in Vienna, 
and appreciated good riding ; perhaps she 
might be presented to the empress. The 
Costello and De Burgh blood would en- 
title her to —— 

“ Gracie, dear,” said Mab — down came 
Grace to the narrow realities of Albert 
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Crescent, and beheld Mab standing, one 
little rosy foot quite bare on the dark car- 

t, and holding out a stocking — “ there 
is such a.big hole in the heel; would you 
mind sewing it up before I goout? Miss 
Timbs is going to Covent Garden for 
fruit to make jam, and she is going to 
take me with her. We will bring it back 
on the top of the omnibus. Don’t you 
think I might sit there too?” 

“Oh, Mab! why will you not look at 
your stockings before you put them on, 
and bring them to me if they want mend- 
ing? Have you no others?” 

“ None without holes,” returned Mab, 
shaking her head. 

So having made her sister presentable, 
Grace devoted the remainder of the after- 
noon to an energetic repairing of numer- 
ous small stockings which, however, was 
no impediment to a dioramic succession 
of mental pictures which helped the time 
away while the busy fingers plied the 
needle. 

August was now nearly over, and the 
weather beautiful and fresh —a change 
doubly welcome, for the first half of the 
month had been dull and rainy. Although 
the streets had that deserted look which 


London, in spite of its multitude of inhab- | ¥ 


itants, presents in the “ out-of-season ” 
period, Mrs. Frere and her daughter did 
not feel it, for their walks were always in 
search of fields and trees, or what apolo- 
gies for them they could find. 

Randal was not well. He had caught 
cold, and had a bad cough. He was 
feverish too, and his mother and Grace 
persuaded him to stay at home for two 
days, a seclusion he bore very impatiently. 
He was the least healthy of Mrs. Frere’s 
children—the least constitutionally strong, 
and he had grown visibly paler and thin- 
ner since their residence in London. 
His spirits were variable also, and subject 
to frequent depression. At times he 
looked on himself as a blighted genius, 
doomed to an early grave; at others, 
when he had achieved some little social 
triumph among his fellow-clerks, with 
whom he was very popular, he would be 
radiant, brimful of hope and brightest 
anticipations. “ There must be some- 
thing in me, mother!” he would remark ; 
“or those fellows, honest, well-meaning 
chaps, with plenty of sense, would not be 
so ready to applaud all I say!” 

He had been very rebellious on the 
second day of his imprisonment, having 
finished a thrilling tale of Miss Braddon’s, 
and not liking the volume just chosen by 
his sister to replace it. 
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“Where is Jimmy Byrne?” he asked 
querulously, as Grace, in hat and scarf, 
stood beside the easy-chair wherein he 


lounged. “ The little beggar has not . 
been near us for a week past; he always 


has something to say.” 

“There is a note on the table for my 
mother,” replied Grace ; “and I think the 
writing looks like his.” 

“Let us open it!” cried Randal. 

“No,no! Mother and Mab will soon 
be back; they have only gone round by 
Holland Park, and ——” 

“ Nonsense, Grace! the mother would 
not mind! Why, we have no secrets! 
Hand it over like a good girl.” 

“ Indeed I will not!” 

“ Then I will take it myself!” and Ran- 
dal, darting from his seat, pounced upon 
the note. 

“TI amt sure it is not right, Randal!” 

“On my head be it!” he cried, laugh- 
ing; and tearing open the envelope, he 
read : — 


“DEAR MADAM, — 

“T have been that busy I have not had 
time to run up to the’Crescent, and I 
hoped Mr. Randal might call. Who do 
ou think walked into the office late this 
afternoon? General Count Costello him- 
self, no less! I was sent for to bring 
some papers about the late Mr. Blundell’s 
investments, and so soon as he heard me 
speak, ‘ You are a countryman of mine!’ 
says he. ‘I amso,’ says I. *Where do 
you come from?’ ‘A place called Dun- 
gar,’ says I. With that he nearly shook 
my hand off, and asked no end of ques- 
tions. And I just write to beg and pray 
of Mr. Randal to go and call upon him — 
Charing Cross Hotel,‘No. 153—as soon 
as ever you get this; he (the general) is 
just dying to see some of his own people 
from the old country. I hope to call 
round to-morrow evening, but not before 
eight. 

“Your respectful and obedient servant, 

“J. BYRNE.” 


“By Jupiter! there’s a transformation 
scene for you, Grace! I will dress and 
be off this moment. What o’clock is 
it?” 

“Nearly one. But you must wait till 
after dinner, till my mother comes in. 
An hour or two later will make very little 
difference ; you will not find the count — 
he will be sure to be out.” 

“ At any rate I will get ready, and be 
off directly we have dined. Why, Grace, 
this is a bit of romance!” 

And Randal vanished into his room, 
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quite restored to health and vigor by this 
wonderful piece of intelligence. 

Mrs. Frere ‘was less excited than her 
children on reading Jimmy’s note; her 
imagination had faded somewhat in the 
storms of time and change. However, 
she was pleased at the idea of seeing any 
of her kin, and wrote a very amiable note, 
begging the stranger uncle to give them 
an early day, and to name which would 
suit him best. 

Armed with this and his card as cre- 
dentials, Randal started, as soon as he 
could escape from his mother’s entreatiés 
to eat more, to drink another glass of 
wine, etc.; and the remainder of the day 
passed as usual, but for a little variation 
in the conversation consequent on Mrs. 
Frere’s intermittent — and sugges- 
tions. “I suppose, if my uncle comes to 
dinner, he will give some little notice so 
that we may be prepared?” or, “ Should 
the count come, Grace, you will strain a 
point, dear, and let us have a nice little 
dinner?” or, “ You know, Grace, the man 
down-stairs is away for his holiday; I 
think Miss Timbs would let us have his 
room to dine in, if you asked her.” 

Then Mab of course had a hundred 
questions to put, of the most searching 
character; and was so bent on receiving 
satisfactory replies, that it was almost 
impossible to make her go through her 
afternoon practising. At the end of each 
scale or exercise she would swing round 
on the piano-stool, with: “ But, Grace,” 
or, “But, mother, why has this uncle 
never come to see us before?” or, “ Do 
you think our uncle has ever killed a man 
— really killed one himself in a battle?” 
“ Will he speak English ?” etc., etc. 

Randal returned in a couple of hours, 
looking very pale and weary. He had 
not found Count Costello, nor Jimm 
Byrne, at whose office he had also called. 
Mr. Byrne had gone out with the count, 
and was not expected to be back again 
that day. 

“Then he will come on here in the 
evening and tell us everything,” observed 
Grace. 

And then Randal settled himself to 
read; the shades of night began to close 
in, tea was served, and Grace, with much 
tact, persuaded Mab to retire at eight 
o'clock, as she particularly wished that 
observant young person not to be present 
during Jimmy Byrne’s visit. To this end 
she accompanied her up-stairs, undertak- 


ing to brush her hair and help her to 
undress. 
This process was proceeding, when a 
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loud ring of the front-door bell attracted 
Mab’s attention. 

“That’s a runaway,” she said: “ Miss 
Timbs is nearly driven crazy with them. 
She caught one boy, though, yesterday ; 
she was at ——— ” 

“Hush, Mab!” cried Grace, pausing, 
with the brush uplifted in her hand. Feet 
were heard coming up-stairs to the draw- 
ing-room ; no doubt Jimmy Byrne. Grace 
recommenced brushing with redoubled 
vigor, longing to run down and hear the 
news, and Mab recommenced, — 

“ She was at the side-door taking in the 
milk when the ring came, so she darted 
up the steps and knocked him on the 
head with the tin measure. Was it not 
fun? I wish I had been there!” 

A sudden knock at the door, and Ran- 
dal’s voice said, — 

“Grace, you must dress Mab again, 
and come dou quick! Here is Count 
Costello come with Jimmy Byrne!” 

“Is it possible?” cried Grace, hastily 
tying up Mab’s abundant locks, hurrying 
on her frock, and arraying her to the best 
advantage. 

“There now, Mab, go on down-stairs ; 
I will come directly.” 

Mab, nothing loath, started off. Grace, 
having made a rapid inspection of her own 
toilette and added an improving touch or 
two, followed quickly. 

When she came into the sitting-room 
she was a little dazzled, for Randal had 
lit all three gas-burners in honor of the 
visit. Mrs. Frere was in her usual chair; 
Randal and Jimmy Byrne were standing 
at the other side of the table; and oppo- 
site the door sat an old gentleman, hold- 
ing both Mab’s hands, while she stood 
between his knees. As Grace came into 
the full light he looked up, putting Mab 
away, and, rising suddenly, stood facing 
her. A fine figure, very tall and very 
thin, but large; a once powerful frame, 
still grand in age; a well-set head, with 
plentiful grey hair, cut in military fashion ; 
thick, nearly white eyebrows, overhanging 
large, dark eyes that looked black from 
contrast; long grey moustache, an aqui- 
line face, and stern soldierly aspect; the 
slightly-bowed legs and peculiar step, as 
if the sabretache was always knocking 
against his heel (which Grace afterwards 
observed), betrayed the old trooper. She 
paused, coloring under the dark, pierc- 
ing eyes which seventy-five years had 
not yet robbed of all their fire. But the 
count, making a step forward, said with 
a slight quiver in his voice and a sur- 
prised air, — 
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“ Who — who is this ?” yet holding out 
his hand while he spoke. 

“My eldest daughter Grace,” replied 
Mrs. Frere. 

“Grace—did you say Grace?” re- 
peated the old man, laying the other hand 
over hers which she had given him; then 
he murmured something in German which 
no one understood, and exclaimed in as 

enuine an Irish accent as if he had never 
eft his native country, “ My dear chi.4, 
you are like a bit — faith, a bright bit ! — 
of my old life given back to me. God 
bless you, my child!” He drew her to 
him, and kissed her brow with a kind of 
solemnity very touching to his young 

rand-niece, who thought the still muscu- 
lar, gnarled hand trembled as it lay upon 
her shoulder. “How did you come to 
call her Grace?” he continued, holding 
her away and gazing with a yearning ex- 
pression in his deep eyes. 

“Tt was a fancy of my dear father’s,” 
returned Mrs. Frere; “she was his favor- 
ite grandchild. He named her after a 
: Grace Costello, about whom there is a 
story of her having ridden some immense 
distance in an incredibly short time, to 
warn some outlaws and give them time to 
escape.” 

“Ay, I know!” returned the count; 
“and she is like another Grace Costello 
—a cousin of ours—did you ever see 
her? — but no; she must have left Ireland 
before you were born —as like as if she 
herself stood before me!” 

The old man sat down, and for a mo- 
ment seemed lost in thought; then rous- 
ing himself, he began to ask questions — 
endless questions — many of which Mrs. 
Frere was unable to answer: they related 
to people and circumstances passed away 
and forgotten before her time. 

The count was deeply distressed to hear 
the fallen fortunes of his niece, and 
greatly astonished. But he said little, 
evidently restrained by a feeling of deli- 
cacy; though Mrs. Frere poured forth 
her tale of woe with little reserve, in spite 
of Grace’s occasional efforts to check her. 

Then Grace, in her character of house- 
keeper, with a sweet smile and blush, 
asked if her uncle had dined. 

“ Yes, my jewil,” he returned. “ After 
dragging my friend here” —a conde- 
scending wave of the hand to Jimmy — 
“all over the town, we went back to the 
hotel to dinner, and there I found this 
young gentleman’s card”—a nod and 
smile to Randal—“and your note, my 
dear niece. I was so overjoyed to find 


one of my own kin ready and anxious to 
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welcome the old stranger, that I could not 
resist accompanying Mr. Byrne to see you 
at once.” 

“At any rate, uncle, have a glass of 
wine after your drive out here,” said Mrs. 
Frere, seeing that Grace, by some occult 
process, had conjured up glasses, bis- 
cuits, and a bottle of Bordeaux. 

To this the count readily assented, and 
drank to their future friendship, chinking 

lasses rather noisily. Then he drank 
—e Byrne’s health, then success to 
Randal, and so grew exceedingly friendly 
and communicative. 

He told how his eldest son had married 
a Hungarian heiress, and lived on his es- 
tate, and his second son had a distant 
command in Croatia; that he himself 
had for the last eight or nine years resided 
with his widowed daughter, who had mar- 
ried a Saxon Gutsbesitzer, or gentleman 
farmer, and who managed the property 
during her son’s minority; that she had 
two daughters, good and love-worthy 
maidens; and that life was very tranquil 
and happy in the remote valley near the 
Bohemian frontier. Still it was evident 
that the journey to London, the sudden 
glimpse of the living world, had been a 
great delight to the hale old man, in 
whose nearly exhausted life still lingered 
a sparkle of that “eternal boyhood” 
which death only can extinguish in an 
Irishman’s nature. 

They talked far into the night, Count 
Costello occasionally breaking off to ad- 
dress Grace, “Let me hear your voice, 
darling! it takes me back five-and-forty 
years:” or, “Look at me, jewil! Mein 
Gott! I see another’s eyes in yours.” 

At last Count Costello ordered Jimmy 
Byrne to fetch him a cab—declared he 
was keeping the ladies up too late— 
kissed Mrs. Frere’s hand and Grace’s 
brow — set his heels together — made a 
magnificent bow, and departed. 

The exclamations,. observations, and 
discussions which ensued may im- 
agined. 

In truth, the appearance on the scene 
of the Austrian grand-uncle made a great 
and important change in the life of the 
Albert Crescent recluses. The old man 
quite revelled in the fresh delight of play- 
ing the generous friend to his new-found 
relatives. He gave them frequent din- 
ners at his hotel and elsewhere; he en- 
gaged Mrs. Frere and Grace in long 
shopping expeditions, to select presents 
for his daughter and his grandchildren. 
He took advantage of this opportunity to 
make many useful gifts to Mrs. Frere and 
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Grace. In short, the gallant veteran, 
finding that a half-year’s dividend had 
accrued since the death of his friend the 
testator, thoroughly enjoyed the unusual 
pleasure of having what seemed to him a 
large sum of money at his disposal. But 
London is a costly place; and at the end 
of a fortnight he began to talk of return- 
ing to his Saxon home. 

n the close and friendly intercourse 
with Grace, which sprang up quickly and 
naturally, the kindly old man soon ac 
quired a full and complete knowledge of 
the skeletons hidden in the recesses of 
her thoughtful heart, which by some 
strange sympathetic attraction was drawn 
to reveal its hopes and fears to the pleas- 
ant; light-hearted old soldier, whose expe- 
rience and worldly wisdom was yet so 
curiously streaked with simplicity and 
tenderness. 

A wonderful friendship sprung up be- 
tween him and Grace, and though she 
did not feel the same reliance on his 
judgment as on Jimmy ewe she was 
nevertheless immensely cheered and en- 
couraged by the acquisition of one more 
warm friend. 

It was with a certain sinking of the 
heart she looked forward to the approach- 
ing separation from her grand -uncle. 
London would seem doubly desolate when 
he was gone. Ah, if Uncle Frere had 
been like him, how different their lives 
might be! 

“Here is a note from the count,” said 
Mrs. Frere one afternoon, as Grace came 
into the room after ascending from a do- 
mestic consultation with Miss Timbs. 
“ He says he will sup with us at seven, as 
he has a communication of some impor- 
tance to make. I wonder what it can be! 
At any rate, dear, let us have something 
nice for supper. Could you manage a 
lobster mayonnaise, or a dressed crab? 
your uncle enjoys a little fish.” 

“T will see about it, mother dear. We 
have some nice cold beef and salad, and 
the count is so fond of salad ; ” and Grace 
hurried away to prepare for the coming 
guest. 

It was a wet, wild evening, and Count 
Costello arrived in a cab, accompanied by 
Jimmy Byrne. 

The count was looking remarkably well 
in a fashionable suit of London-made gar- 
ments, and had an air of scarcely veiled 
importance. After an interchange of 
greetings, Count Costello took his seat, 
and, glancing round, remarked, — 

“ Your boy has not come in yet, my 
dear niece ?’ 





“No; he is often late on Wednesdays. 
It is a foreign-post day, I believe.” 

“Ha! I should prefer his presence, as 
I want to hold a family council. But as 
he is detained, I shall proceed without 
him,” said the count, drawing a letter 
from his pocket and handing it to Mrs. 
Frere. “Let me beg your attention to 
this letter from my daughter, Frau Alvs- 
leben, which reached me only this morn- 
ing. 

“From my cousin!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Frere in some surprise, “and in French.” 

“Yes, my daughter can speak a little 
English, but to write it, is beyond her. 
Read, my dear niece, read!” 

The letter was somewhat formal, but 
very kind, and contained an invitation for 
Grace to accompany the count on his 
journey back and pass a couple of months 
with her Saxon relatives, who would do 
all in their power to amuse and interest 
her. Mrs. Frere handed the letter to 
Grace, observing, — 

“ Madame Alvsleben is most kind and 
hospitable, but we have you to thank, dear 
uncle, for this tempting proposal.” 

To Grace, a whole volume of new and 
delightful possibilities seemed to open, as 
she glanced through the letter. A visit 
to Germany ! a total and complete escape 
from Max Poese's patronage and interfer- 
ence! It would be too delightful! But 
mother and Mab— how could she leave 
them? 

“ Well, what does my jewil say?” asked 
the count, who had been watching her. 
“Will you start with me on Monday?” 

“Qh, dear uncle, I should like it ever 
so much; but I do not very well see how 
it can be managed. I can scarcely leave 
the mother; and then ——” She paused. 

“Don’t think of the cost of the jour- 
ney,” said the count; “that’s my affair.” 

“ Here is Randal; ” cried Mab; where- 
upon the matter in hand was explained, 
and the discussion proceeded. 

“I don’t see how we can get on without 
Grace,” said Randal. 

“ Anyhow, it’s right she should get a 
peep of the world, after her slavin’ for 
every one,” remarked Jimmy Byrne; “and 
where would she have such an opportunity 
as this, to travel under the care of a 
nobleman and her own blood relation ?” 

“True for you, Byrne! Begad! you 


are a sensible little fellow,” said the 
count. 

“It would be terrible to part with her, 
even for a week,” said Mrs. Frere tremu- 
lously; “but when it would be for her 
good!” 
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“T will not go if you feel you could not 
do without me,” observed Grace. 

“Listen to me now,” began the count, 
with the air of making an oration: “I 
have been thinking hard what’s best for 
you all, and I believe that you are just 
wasting your substance in this costly 
capital. Come away with both your girls, 
niece Frere. Life is easier and cheaper 
in our corner of the world. You'll geta 

ood education for this child,” laying his 

and on Mab’s head; “ you'll find a sim- 
ple, cheerful society for yourself and 
Grace, and get something more than bare 
meat, drink, dress, and shelter. Then 
you'll be near your next of kin, and we 
will look after you.” 

“It would be very nice!” said Mrs. 
Frere hesitatingly; “but I could not 
leave Randal.” 

“ Randal is a man, and must learn to 
take care of himself; your first duty is to 
your daughters,” returned the old soldier 
gravely. 

“Perhaps, uncle, you might get me 
into the Austrian service,” suggested 
Randal. 

‘“*No! I would not if I could, sir. You 
are a deuced deal better off where you 
are. The Austrian service is not what it 
used to be. My notion is this: let Grace 
come with me—she will pick up a little 
German ina month. Between us we will 
find good quarters for you; and then you 
and the child come over when all is ready, 
and get settled before winter. What do 
you say? Here’s Byrne will look after 

andal, who has begun to earn a trifle; 
and he will be twice the man he is when 
he hasn’t his mammy to coddle him.” 

An animated discussion ensued, in 
which Randal was the chief dissentient. 
Jimmy Byrne was strongly in favor of the 
count’s suggestion, and so was Mrs. Frere, 
though considerably appalled at the idea 
of so tremendous an undertaking. 

By the time they sat down to a pretty 
and appetizing little supper, however, the 
count had prevailed so far at least, that 
all agreed to the proposal of Grace's visit 
with a view to her reconnoitring the coun- 
try; nay, more, that she should start with 
him on the following Monday. 

“Once the line of march is decided, 
‘boot and saddle !’— no loitering!” cried 
the old soldier, highly pleased at the pros- 
pect of carrying off his favorite grand- 
niece ; and his spirits were infectious. 

Somehow, before supper was over, ev- 
ery one began to consider the suggested 
removal to Saxony as a most happy 
thought. Jimmy, who never got rid of 
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the notion that the count had a fine es- 
tate somewhere, and that “ Miss Grace” 
would have her share of it, forgot all self- 
ish regrets in the hope of her prosperity. 
Mrs. Frere, recalling old tales of German 
prices, began to expect they might live 
on two or three hundred a year like mil- 
lionaires. Mab brightened up at the pros- 
pect of being in the country; and Grace 
— Grace thought that propitious heaven 
had opened to her a direct deliverance 
from dulness, depression, and obscurity. 

So they drank each other’s health in 
some champagne brought by Uncle Cos- 
tello, and clinked glasses, and encouraged 
each other by pleasant, fanciful sugges- 
tions, till a merrier party could not be 
found. 

When at last Grace was alone in her 
little room, she could hardly quiet herself 
to serious thought. Was it possible that 
in four days she would be starting on this 
suddenly projected voyage of discovery ? 
She trembled at the idea—at the bare 
imagination of leaving mother and Mab 
unprotected. Yetshe felt it was a chance 
for all she must not lose; and with a 
short but fervent prayer to God for help 
and guidance, she at last sank to sleep. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SPRING WANDERINGS. 


BY J. A. SYMONDS, 


ANA-CAPRI. 


THE storm clouds at this season, though 
it is the bloom of May, are daily piled in 
sulky or menacing masses over Vesuvius 
and the Arbuzzi, frothing out their curls 
of moulded mist across the bay and climb- 
ing the heavens with toppling castle tow- 
ers and domes of alabaster. 

We made the most of a tranquil after- 
noon, when there was an armistice of 
storm, to mount the proud bluff of Solaro. 
A ruined fort caps that limestone bul- 
wark ; and there we lay together, drinking 
the influences of sea, sun,and wind. Im- 
measurably deep beneath us plunged the 
precipices, deep, deep descending to a 
bay where fisher boats were rocking, di- 
minished to a scale that made the fisher- 
men in them invisible. Low down above 
the waters wheeled white gulls, and higher 
up the hawks and ospreys of the cliff 
sailed out of sunlight into shadow. I1a- 
mitigable strength is in the moulding of 
this limestone, and sharp, clear definite- 
ness marks yon clothing of scant brush- 
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wood where the fearless goats are brows- 
ing. The sublime of sculpturesque in 
crag structure is here, refined and modu- 
lated by the sweetness of sea distances. 
For the air came pure and yielding over 
the unfooted sea; and at the basement of 
those fortress cliffs the sea was dreaming 
in its caves; and far away, to east and 
south and west, soft light was blent with 
mist upon the surface of the shimmering 
waters. 

The distinction between prospects 
viewed from a mountain overlooking a 
freat plain, or viewed from heights that, 
ike this, dominate the sea, principally 
lies in this: that while the former only 
offer cloud shadows cast upon the fields 
below our feet, in the latter these shadows 
are diversified with cloud reflections. 
This gives superiority in qualities of 
color, and variety of tone, and luminous 
effect to the sea, compensating in some 
measure for the lack of those associations 
which render the outlook over a wide 
extent of populated land so thrilling. 
The emergence of towered cities into 
sunlight at the skirts of moving shadows, 
the liquid lapse of rivers half disclosed by 
windings among woods, the upturned mir- 
rors of unruffled lakes, are wanting to the 
sea. For such episodes the white sails 
of vessels, with all their wistfulness of 
going to and fro on the mysterious deep, 
are but a poor exchange. Yet the sea- 
lover may justify his preference by appeal- 
ing to the beauty of empurpled shadows, 
toned by amethyst or opal, or shining with 
violet light, reflected from the clouds that 
cross and find in those dark shields a 
mirror. There are suggestions, too, of 
immensity, of liberty, of action, presented 
by the boundless horizons and the change- 
ful changeless tracts of ocean which no 
plain possesses. 

It was nigh upon sunset when we de- 
scended to Ana-Capri. That evening the 
clouds assembled suddenly. The armis- 
tice of storm was broken. They were 
terribly blue, and the sea grew dark as 
steel beneath them till the moment when 
the sun’s lips reached the last edge of the 
waters. Then acourier of rosy flame sent 
forth from him passed swift across the 
gulf, touching, where it trod, the waves 
with accidental fire. The messenger 
reached Naples; and in a moment, as by 
some diabolical illumination, the sinful 
city kindled into light like glowing char- 
coal. From Posilippo on the left, along 


the palaces of the Chiaja, up to St. Elmo 
on the hill, past Santa Lucia, down on the 
Marinella, beyond Portici, beyond Torre 
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del Greco, where Vesuvius towered up 
aloof, an angry mount of amethystine 
gloom, the conflagration spread and 
reached Pompeii, and dwelt on Torre dell’ 
Annunziata. Stationary, lurid, it smoul- 
dered while the day died slowly. The 
long, densely populated sea-line from 
Pozzuoli to Castellammare burned and 
smoked with intensest incandescence, 
sending a glare of fiery mist against the 
threatening blue behind, and fringing with 
pomegranate-colored blots the water 
where no light now lingered. It is diffi- 
cult to bend words to the use required. 
The scene, in spite of natural suavity and 
grace, had become like Dante’s first 
glimpse of the city of Dis — like Sodom 
and Gomorrah when fire from heaven de- 
scended on their towers before they crum- 
bled into dust. 


FROM CAPRI TO ISCHIA. 


AFTER this, for several days, Libeccio 
blew harder. No boats could leave or 
come to Capri. From the piazza parapet 
we saw the wind scooping the surface of 
waves, and flinging spray-fleeces in sheets 
upon the churning water. As they broke 
on Cape Campanella the rollers climbed 
in foam — how many feet ?—and blotted 
out the olive-trees above the headland. 
The sky was always dark with hanging 
clouds and masses of low-lying vapor, 
very moist, but scarcely raining — light- 
ning without thunder in the night. 

Such weather is unexpected in the mid- 
dle month of May, especially when the 
olives are blackened by December storms, 
and the orange-trees despoiled of foliage, 
and the tendrils of the vines yellow with 
cold. The walnut-trees have shown no 
sign of making leaves. Only the figs 
seem to have suffered little. 

It had been settled that we should start 
upon the first seafaring dawn for Ischia or 
Sorrento, according as the wind might 
set; and I was glad when, early one 
morning, the captain of the “Serena” 
announced a moderate sirocco. When 
we reached the little quay we found the 
surf of the libeccio still rolling heavily 
into the gulf. A gusty south easter 
crossed it, tearing spray-crests from the 
swell as it went plunging onward. The 
sea was rough enough; but we made fast 
sailing, our captain steering with a skill 
which it was beautiful to watch, his five 
oarsmen picturesquely grouped beneath 
the straining sail. The sea slapped and 
broke from time to time on our windward 
quarter, drenching the boat with brine; 
and now and then she scooped into the 
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shoulder of a wave as she shot sidling u 
it. Meanwhile enormous masses of lead- 
en-colored clouds formed above our heads 
and on the sea-line ; but these were always 
shifting in the strife of winds, and the 
sun shone through them petulantly. As 
we climbed the rollers, or sank into their 
trough, the outline of the bay appeared in 
glimpses, shyly revealed, suddenly with- 
drawn from sight; the immobility and 
majesty of mountains contrasted with the 
weltering waste of water round us — now 
blue and garish where the sunlight fell, 
now shrouded in squally rain-storms, and 
then again sullen beneath a vaporous 
canopy. Each of these vignettes was 

hotographed for one brief second on the 
Senta, and swallowed by the hurling drift 
of billows. Art pial | not render any 
conception of the changes of color in the 
sea, passing from tawny cloud-reflections 
and surfaces of glowing violet to bright 
blue or impenetrable purple flecked with 
boiling foam, according as a light-illumi- 
nated or a shadowed facet of the moving 
mass was turned to sight. 

Half-way across the gulf the sirocco 
lulled; the sail was lowered, and we had 
to make the rest of the passage by row- 
ing. Under the lee of Ischia we got into 
comparatively quiet water; though here 
the beautiful Italian sea was yellowish 
green with churned-up sand, like an un- 
ripe orange. We passed the castle on its 
rocky island, with the doomed church 
which has been so often painted in 
gouache pictures through the last two cen- 
turies, and soon after noon we came to 
Casamicciola. 


LA PICCOLA SENTINELLA. 


CASAMICCIOLA is a village on the north 
side of the island, in its centre, where the 
visitors to the mineral baths of Ischia 
chiefly congregate. One of its old-estab- 
lished inns is called La Piccola Sentinella. 
The first sight on entrance is an open 
gallery, with a pink wall on which bloom 
magnificent cactuses, sprays of thick- 
clustering scarlet and magenta flowers. 
This is a rambling house, built in succes- 
sive stages against a hill, with terraces 
and verandahs opening on unexpected 
gardens to the back and front. Beneath 
its long, irregular fagade there spreads a 
wilderness of orange-trees and honey- 
suckles and roses, verbenas, geraniums, 
and mignonette, snapdragons, gazenias, 
and stocks, exceeding bright and tragrant, 
with the green slopes of Monte Epomeo 
for a background and Vesuvius for far 
distance. ‘There are wonderful bits of 





detail in this garden. One dark, thick- 
foliaged olive, 1 remember, leaning from 
the tufa over a lizard-haunted wall, feath- 
ered waist-high in huge acanthus-leaves. 
The whole rich orchard ground of Casa- 
micciola is dominated by Monte Epomeo, 
the extinct volcano which may be called 
the raison d’étre of Ischia; for this island 
is nothing but a mountain lifted by the 
energy of fire from the sea basement. 
Its fantastic peaks and ridges, sulphur- 
colored, dusty grey, and tawny, with 
brushwood in young leaf upon the cloven 
flanks, form a singular pendant to the 
austere but more artistically modelled 
limestone crags of Capri. No two isl- 
ands that I know, within so short a space 
of sea, offer two pictures so different in 
style and quality of loveliness, The in- 
habitants are equally distinct in type. 
Here, in spite of what De Musset wrote 
somewhat affectedly about the peasant 
girls, — 

Ischia! c’est 14 qu’on a des yeux, 

C’est 14 qu’un corsage amoureux 

Serre la hanche. 

Sur un bas rouge bien tiré 

Brille, sous le jupor doré, 

La mule blanche — 
in spite of these lines I did not find the 
Ischian women eminent, as those of Ca- 
pri are, for beauty. But the young men 
have fine, loose, faun-like figures, and 
faces that would be strikingly handsome 
but for too long and prominent noses. 
They are a singular race, graceful in 
movement. 

Evening is divine inIschia. From the 
topmost garden terrace of the inn one 
looks across the sea toward Terracina, 
Gaeta, and those descending mountain 
buttresses, the Phlegrzan plains, and the 
distant snows of the Abruzzi. Rain- 
washed and luminous, the sunset sky held 
Hesper trembling ina solid green of beryl. 
Fireflies flashed among the orange blos- 
soms. Far away in the obscurity of east- 
ern twilight glared the smouldering cone 
of Vesuvius —a crimson blot upon the 
darkness —a Cyclops’ eye, bloodshot and 
menacing. 

The company in the Piccola Sentinella, 
young and old, were decrepit, with an 
odd, rheumatic, shrivelled look upon them. 
The dining-room reminded me, as certain 
rooms are apt to do, of a ship’s saloon. 
I felt as though I had got into the cabin 
of the “ Flying Dutchman,” and that all 
these people had been sitting there at 
meat a hundred years, through storm and 
shine, forever driving onward over im- 
mense waves in an enchanted calm. 
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ISCHIA AND FORIO. 


ONE morning we drove along the shore, 
up hill and down, 7 the Porto d’Ischia 
to the town and castle. This country cu- 
riously combines the qualities of Corfu 
and Catania. The near distance, so richly 
cultivated, with the large, volcanic slopes 
of Monte Epomeo rising from the sea, is 
like Catania. Then, across the gulf, are 
the bold outlines and snowy peaks of the 
Abruzzi, recalling Albanian ranges. Here, 
as in Sicily, the old lava is overgrown 
with prickly pear and red valerian. Me- 
sembrianthemums — I must be pardoned 
this word, for I cannot omit those fleshy- 
leaved creepers, with their wealth of gau 
blossoms, shaped like sea-anemones, por 
ored like strawberry and pineapple cream- 
ices — mesembrianthemums, then, tumble 
in torrents from the walls, and large- 
cupped, white convolvuluses curl about 
the hedges. The Castle Rock, with Ca- 
pri’s refined, sky-colored outline breaking 
its hard profile on the horizon, is one of 
those exceedingly picturesque objects 
just too theatrical to be artistic. It seems 
ready-made for a back scene in “ Masa- 
niello,” and cries out to the chromo-lith- 
ographer, “Come and make the most of 
me!” Yet this morning all things, in 
sea, earth, and sky, were so delicately 
tinted and bathed in pearly light that it 
was difficult to be critical. 

In the afternoon we took the other side 
of the island, driving through Lacca to 
Forio. One gets right round the bulk of 
Epomeo, and looks up into a weird region 
called Le Falange, where white leva 
streams have poured in two broad, irreg- 
ular torrents among broken precipices. 
Forio itself is placed at the end of a pi- 
ano, boldly thrust into the sea; and its 
furthest promontory bears a pilgrimage 
church, intensely white and glaring. 

There is something arbitrary in the 
memories we make of places casually vis- 
ited, dependent as they are upon our mood 
at the moment or on an accidental inter- 
weaving of impressions which the genius 
foci blends for us. Of Forio two memo- 
ries abide with me. The one is of a 
young woman, with very fair hair, in a 

ight blue dress, standing beside an older 
woman ina garden. There was a flour- 
ishing pomegranate tree above them. 
The whiteness and the dreamy smile of 
the young woman seemed strangely out 
of tune with her strong-toned, southern 
surroundings. I could have fancied her 
a daughter of some moist north-western 
isle of Scandinavian seas. My other 





memory is of a lad, brown, handsome, 
powerfully -featured, thoughtful, lying 
curled up in the sun upon a sort of ladder 
in his house court, profoundly meditating. 
He had a book in his hand, and his finger 
still marked the place where he had~™ 
read. He looked as though a Columbus 
or a Campanella might emerge from his 
earnest, fervent, steadfast adolescence. 
Driving rapidly along, and leaving Forio 
in all probability forever, I kept wonder- 
ing whether those two lives, discerned as 
though in vision, would meet — whether 
she was destined to be his evil genius, 
whether posterity would hear of him and 
journey to his birthplace in this world- 
neglected Forio. Such reveries are fu- 
tile. Yet who entirely resists them? 


MONTE EPOMEO. 


ABOUT three on the morning which di- 
vides the month of May into two equal 
parts I woke and saw the waning moon 
right opposite my window, stayed in her 
descent upon the slope of Epomeo. Soon 
afterwards Christian called me, and we 
settled to ascend the mountain. Three 
horses and a stout, black donkey, with 
their inevitable grooms, were ordered; 
and we took for guide a lovely, faun-like 
boy, goat-faced, goat-footed, with gentle 
manners and pliant limbs swaying be- 
neath the breath of impulse. He was 
called Giuseppe. 

The way leads past the mineral baths 
and then strikes uphill, at first through 
lanes cut deep in the black lava. The 
trees meet almost overhead. It is like 
Devonshire, except that one half hopes 
to see tropical foxgloves with violet bells 
and downy leaves sprouting among the 
lush grasses and sweet-scented ferns upon 
those gloomy, damp, warm walls. After 
this we skirted a maguis of arbutus, and 
came upon the long volcanic ridge, with 
divinest outlook over Procida and Miseno 
toward Vesuvius. Then once more we 
had to dive into brown sandstone gullies, 
extremely steep, where the horses almost 
burst their girths in scrambling, and the 
grooms screamed, exasperating their con- 
fusion with encouragements and curses. 
Straight or bending as a willow wand, 
Giuseppe kept in front. I could have 
imagined he had stepped to life from one 
of Lionardo’s fancy-sprighted studies. 

After this fashion we gained the spine 
of mountain which composes Ischia — 
the smooth ascending ridge that grows 
up from those eastern waves to what was 
once the apex of fire-vomiting Inarime, 
and breaks in precipices westward, a ruin 
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of gulfed lava, tortured by the violence of 
pent Typhceus. Under a vast umbrella 
pine we dismounted, rested, and saw Ca- 
pri. Now the road skirts slanting-wise 
along the further flank of Epomeo, rising 
by muddy earth-heaps and sandstone hol- 
lows to the quaint pinnacles which build 
the summit. There is no inconsiderable 
peril in riding over this broken ground; 
for the soil crumbles away, and the 
ravines open downward, treacherously 
masked with brushwood. 

On Epomeo’s topmost cone a chapel 
dedicated to St. Niccolo da Bari, the 
Italian patron of seamen, has been hol- 
lowed from the rock. Attached to it is 
the dwelling of two hermits, subterranean, 
with long, dark corridors and windows 
opening on the western seas. Church 
and hermitage alike are scooped, with 
slight expenditure of mason’s skill, from 
solid mountain. The windows are but 
loopholes, leaning from which the town 
of Forio is seen, twenty-five hundred feet 
below ; and the jagged precipices of the 
menacing Falange toss their contorted 
horror forth to sea and sky. Through 
gallery and grotto we wound in twilight 
under a monk’s guidance, and came at 
length upon the face of the crags above 
Casamicciola. A few steps upward, cut 
like a ladder in the stone, brought us to 
the topmost peak —a slender spire of 
soft, yellowish tufa. It reminded me 
(with differences) of the way one climbs 
the spire at Strasburg, and stands upon 
that temple’s final crocket, with nothing 
but a lightning conductor to steady swim- 
ming senses. Different indeed are the 
views unrolled beneath the peak of Epo- 
meo and the pinnacle of Strasburg! Ve- 
suvius, with the broken lines of Procida, 
Miseno, and Lago Fusaro for foreground ; 
the sculpturesque beauty of Capri, but- 
tressed in everlasting calm upon the 
waves ; the Phlegrean plains and cham- 
paign of Volturno, stretching between 
smooth seas and shadowy hills; the 
mighty sweep of Naples’s bay ; all merged 
in blue; aerial, translucent, exquisitely 
frail. In this ethereal fabric of azure the 
most real of realities, the most solid of 
substances, seemed films upon a crystal 
sphere. 

The hermit produced some flasks of 
amber-colored wine,from his stores in the 
grotto. These we drank, lying full-length 
upon the tufa in the morning sunlight. 
The panorama of sea, sky, and long-drawn 
lines of coast, breathless, without a ripple 
or a taint of cloud, spread far and wide 
around us. Our horses and donkey 


cropped what little grass, blent with bit- 
ter herbage, grew on that barren summit. 
Their grooms helped us out with the her- 
mit’s wine, and turned to sleep face down- 
ward. The whole scene was very quiet, 
islanded in immeasurable air. Then we 
asked the boy, Giuseppe, whether he 
could guide us on foot down the cliffs of 
Monte Epomeo to Casamicciola. This 
he was able and willing todo; for he told 
me that he had spent many months each 
year upon the hil-side, tending goats. 
When rough weather came, he wrapped 
himself in a blanket from the snow that 
falls and melts upon the ledges. In sum- 
mer time he basked the whole day long, 
and slept the calm ambrosia] nights away. 
Something of this free life was in the 
burning eyes, long, clustering, dark hair, 
and smooth, brown bosom of the faun-like 
creature. His graceful body had the 
brusque, unerring movement of the goats 
he shepherded. Human thought and 
emotion seemed a-slumber in this youth 
who had grown one with nature. As I 
watched his careless incarnate loveliness 
I remembered lines from an old Italian 
poem of romance, describing a dweller of 
the forest, who 


Haunteth the woodland aye ’neath verdurous 


shade, 
Eateth wild fruit, drinketh of running stream ; 
And such-like is his nature, as ’tis said, ‘ 
That ever weepeth he when clear skies gleam, 
Seeing of storms and rain he then hath dread, 
And feareth lest the sun’s heat fail for him ; 
But when on high hurl winds and clouds to- 
gether, 
Full glad is he and waiteth for fair weather. 


Giuseppe led us down those curious vol- 
canic da/ze, where the soil is soft as marl, 
with tints splashed on it of pale green 
and rose and orange, and a faint scent in 
it of sulphur. They break away into wild 
chasms, where rivulets begin; and here 
the narrow watercourses made for us 
plain going. The turf beneath our feet 
was starred with cyclamens and wavering 
anemones. At last we reached the chest- 
nut woods, and so by winding paths de- 
scended on the village. Giuseppe told 
me, as we walked, that in a short time he 
would be obliged to join the army. He 
contemplated this duty with a dim and 
undefined dislike. Nor could I, too, help 
dreading and misliking it for him. The 
untamed, gentle creature, who knew so 
little but his goats as yet, whose nights 
had been passed from childhood 4 Za delle 
étotle, whose limbs had never been cum- 





bered with broadcloth or belt — for him 
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to be shut up in the barrack of some 
Lombard city, packed in white conscript’s 
sacking, drilled, taught to read and write, 
and weighted with the knapsack and the 
musket! There was something lament- 
able in the prospect. But such is the 
burden of man’s life, of modern life es- 
pecially. United Italy demands of her 
children that by this discipline they should 
be brought into that harmony which builds 
a nation out of diverse elements. 


FROM ISCHIA TO NAPLES, 


IscH1A showed a new aspect on the 
morning of our departure. A sea-mist 
passed along the skirts of the island, and 
rolled in heavy masses round the peaks 
of. Monte Epomeo, slowly condensing 
into summer clouds, and softening each 
outline with a pearly haze, through which 
shone emerald glimpses of young vines 
and fig-trees. 

We left in a boat with four oarsmen for 
Pozzuoli. For about an hour the breeze 
carried us well, while Ischia behind grew 
ever lovelier, soft as velvet, shaped like a 

em. The mist had become a great white 
uminous cloud— not dense and alabas- 
trine, like the clouds of thunder, but filmy, 
tender, comparable to the atmosphere of 
Dante’s moon. Porpoises and sea-gulls 
played and fished about our bows, divid- 
ing the dark brine in spray. The moun- 
tain distances were drowned in bluish 
vapor — Vesuvius quite invisible. About 
noon the air grew clearer, and Capri 
reared her fortalice of sculptured rock, 
aérially azure, into liquid ether. I know 
not what effect of atmosphere or light it 
is that lifts an island from the sea by 
interposing that thin edge of lustrous 
white between it and the water. But this 
phenomenon to-day was perfectly exhib- 
ited. Like a mirage on the wilderness, 
like Fata Morgana’s palace ascending 
from the deep, the pure and noble vision 


stayed suspense ’twixt heaven and ocean. | th 


At the same time the breeze failed, and 
we rowed slowly between Procida and 
Cape Miseno —a space in old-world his- 
tory athrong with Czsar’s navies. When 
we turned the point, and came in sight of 
Baiz, the wind freshened and took us 
flying into Pozzuoli. The whole of this 
coast has been spoiled by the recent up- 
heaval of Monte Nuovo with its lava 
floods and cindery deluges. Nothing 
remains to justify its fame among the 
ancient Romans and the Neapolitans of 
Boccaccio’s and Pontano’s age. It is 
quite wrecked, beyond the power even of 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XXXIV. 1764 





hendecasyllabies to bring again its breath 
of beauty.* 


Mecum si sapies, Gravina, mecum 
Baias, et placidos coles recessus, 
tan ips et veneres colunt, et illa 
uz mentes hominum regit voluptas, 
Hic vina et chore jocique regnant, 
Regnant et charites facetizque. 
Has sedes Amor, has colit Cupido. 
His passim juvenes puelluleque 
Ludunt, et tepidis aquis lavantur. 
Coenantque et dapibus leporibusque 
Miscent delitias venustiores : 
Miscent gaudia et osculationes, 
Atque una sociis toris foventur. 
Has te ad delitias vocant camcene ; 
Invitat mare, myrteumque littus ; 
Invitant volucres canore, et ipse 
Gaurus pampineas parat corollas. 


At Pozzuoli we dined in the Albergo 
del Ponte di Caligola (Heaven save the 
mark !), and drank Falernian wine of mod- 
ern and indifferent vintage. Then Chris- 
tian hired two open carriages for Naples. 
He and I sat in the second. In the first 
we placed the two ladies of our party. 
They had a large, fat driver. Just after 
we had all passed the gate a big fellow 
rushed up, dragged the corpulent coach- 
man from his box, pulled out a knife, and 
made a savage thrust at the man’s stom- 
ach. At the same moment a guardia- 
portia, with drawn cutlass, interposed and 
struck between the combatants. They 
were a. Their respective friends 
assembled in two jabbering crowds, and 
the whole party, uttering vociferous ob- 
jurgations, marched off, as I imagined, to 
the watch-house. A very shabby lazza- 
rone, without more ado, sprang on the 
empty box, and we made haste for Naples. 
Being only anxious to get there, and not 
at all curious about the squabble which 
had deprived us of our fat driver, I re- 


* These verses are extracted from the second book 
of Pontano’s “ Hendecasyllabi” (Aldus, 1513, p. 208). 
They so vividly paint the amusements of a watering- 
place in the fifteenth century that I have translated 
em. 

* With me let but the mind be wise, Gravina, 

With me haste to the tranquil haunts of Baiz, 

a ~ that pleasure hath made her home, and she 

who 

Sways all hearts, the voluptuous Aphrodite. 

Here wine rules, and the and games and 

laughter ; 

Graces reign in a round of mirthful madness ; 

Love hath built, and desire, a palace here too, 

Where glad youths and enamored girls on all sides 

Play and bathe in the waves in sunny weather, 

Dine and sup, and the merry mirth of banquets 

Blend with dearer delights and love’s embraces, 

Blend with pleasures o: youth and ——— kisses, 

Till, sport-tired, in the couch inarmed they slumber. 

Thee our muses invite to these enjoyments ; 

Thee those billows allure, the myrtled seashore, 

Birds allure with a song, and mighty Gaurus 

‘Twines his indolent wreath of vines and ivy.” 















lapsed into indifference when I found 
that neither of the men to whose lot we 
had fallen was desirous of explaining the 
affair. It was sufficient cause for self- 
congratulation that no blood had been 
shed, and that the procuratore del re 
would not require our evidence. 

The Grotta di Posilippo was a sight of 
wonder, with the afternoon sun slanting 
on its festoons of creeping plants above 
the western entrance —the gas-lamps, 
dust, huge carts, oxen, and contadini in 
its subterranean darkness — and then the 
sudden revelation of the bay and city as 
we jingled out into the summery air again 
by Virgil’s tomb. 


NIGHT AT POMPEII. 


On to Pompeii in the clear sunset, fall- 
ing very lightly upon mountains, islands, 
little ports, and indentations of the bay. 

From the railway station we walked 
above half a mile to the Albergo del Sole 
under a lucid heaven of aqua-marine 
color, with Venus large in it upon the 
— between the tints of green and 
blue. 

The Albergo del Sole is worth commem- 
Orating. We stepped, without the inter- 
vention of courtyard or entrance hall, 
straight from the little inn garden into an 
open vaulted room. This was divided 
into two compartments by a stout column 
supporting round arches. Wooden gates 
furnished a kind of fence between the 
atrium and what an old Pompeian would 
have styled the triclinium. For in the 
further part a table was laid for supper 
and lighted with suspended lamps. And 
here a party of artists and students drank 
and talked and smoked. A great live 
peacock, half asleep and winking his eyes, 
sat perched upon a heavy wardrobe watch- 
ing them. The outer chamber, where we 
waited in armchairs of ample girth, had 
its oggia windows and doors open to the 
air. There were singing-birds in cages ; 
and plants of rosemary, iris, and arundo 
sprang carelessly from holes in the floor. 
A huge vase filled to overflowing with 
oranges and lemons, the very symbol of 
generous prodigality, stood in the midst, 
and several dogs were lounging round. 
The outer twilight, blending with the dim 
sheen of the lamps, softened this pretty 
scene to picturesqueness. Altogether it 
was a strange and unexpected place. 
Much experienced as the nineteenth-cen- 
tury nomad may be in inns, he will rarely 
receive a more powerful and refreshing 
impression, entering one at evenfall, than 
here. 
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There was no room for us in the inn. 
We were sent, attended by a boy with a 
lantern, through fields of dew-drenched 
barley and folded poppies, to a farmhouse 
overshadowed by four spreading pines. 
Exceedingly soft and grey, with rose- 
tinted weft of steam upon its summit, 
stood Vesuvius above us in the twilight. 
Something in the recent impression of 
the dimly lighted supper-room, and in the 
idyllic simplicity of this lantern-litten 
journey through the barley, suggested, by 
one of those inexplicable stirrings of asso- 
ciation which affect tired senses, a dim, 
dreamy thought of Palestine and Bible 
stories. The feeling of the cenacolo blent 
here with feelings of Ruth’s cornfields, 
and the white square houses with their 
flat roofs enforced the illusion. Here 
we slept in the middle of a contadino col- 
ony. Some of the folk had made way for 
us; and by the wheezing, coughing, and 
snoring of several sorts and ages in the 
chamber next me, I imagine they must 
have endured considerable crowding. My 
bed was large enough to have contained 
a family. Over its head there was a little 
shrine hollowed in the thickness of the 
wall, with several sacred emblems and a 
shallow vase of holy water. On dressers 
at each end of the room stood glass 
shrines, occupied by finely dressed Ma- 
donna dolls and pots of artificial flowers. 
Above the doors St. Michael and St. Fran- 
cis, roughly embossed in low relief and 
boldly painted, gave dignity and grandeur 
to the walls. These showed some sense 
for art in the first builders of the house. 
But the taste of the inhabitants could not 
be praised. There were countless gaudy 
prints of saints, and exactly five pictures 
of the Bambino, very big and sprawling in 
a field alone. A crucifix, some old bot- 
tles, a gun, old clothes suspended from 
pegs, pieces of peasant pottery and china, 
completed the furniture of the apartment. 

But what a view it showed when Chris- 
tian next morning opened the door! 
From my bed I looked across the red- 
tiled terrace to the stone pines with their 
velvet roofage and the blue-peaked hills 
of Stabiz. - 


SAN GERMANO. 

No one need doubt about his quarters in 
this country town. The Albergo di Pom- 
peii is a truly sumptuous place. Sofas, 
tables, and chairs in our sitting-room are 
made of buffalo horns, very cleverly pieced 
together but torturing the senses with sug- 
gestions of impalement. Sitting or stand- 
ing, one felt insecure. When would the 
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points run into us? when should we be- 
gin to break these incrustations off? and 
would the whole fabric crumble at a touch 
into chaotic heaps of horns ? 

It is market-day, and the costumes in 
the streets are brilliant. The women 
wear a white petticoat, a blue skirt made 
straight and tightly bound above it, a 
white richly-worked bodice, and the white 
square-folded napkin of the Abruzzi on 
their heads. Their jacket is of red or 
nay —purecolor. Arug of striped red, 

lue, yellow, and black protects the whole 
dress from the rain. There is a very 
noble quality of green — sappy and gem- 
my — like some of Titian’s or Giorgione’s 
— in the stuffs they use. Their build and 
carriage are worthy of goddesses. 

Rain falls heavily, persistently. We 
must ride on donkeys, in water-proofs, to 
Monte Cassino. ountain and valley, 
oak wood and ilex grove, lentisk thicket 
and winding river-bed, are drowned alike 
in soft-descending, soaking rain. Far 
and near the landscape swims in rain, and 
the hillsides send down torrents through 
their watercourses. 

The monastery is a square, dignified 
building, of vast extent and princely solid- 
ity. It has a fine inner court, with sump- 
tuous staircases of slabbed stone leading 
to the church. This public portion of the 
edifice is both impressive and magnifi- 
cent, without sacrifice of religious sever- 
ity to parade. We acknowledge a suc- 
cessful compromise between the austerity 
of the order and the grandeur befitting 
the fame, wealth, prestige, and power 
of its parent foundation. The church 
itself is a tolerable structure of the Renais- 
sance — costly marble incrustations and 
mosaics, meaningless Neapolitan frescoes. 
One singular episode in the mediocrity of 
art adorning it is the tomb of Pietro dei 
Medici. Expelled from Florence in 1494, 
he never returned, but was drowned in the 
Garigliano. Clement VII. ordered, and 
Duke Cosimo I. erected, this marble 
monument — the handicraft, in part at 
least, of Francesco di San Gallo — to their 
relative. It is singularly stiff, ugly, out 
of place — at once obtrusive and insignifi- 
cant. 

A gentle old German monk conducted 
Christian and me over the convent — 
boys’ school, refectory, printing-press, 
lithographic workshop, library, archives. 
We then returned to the church, from 
which we passed to visit the most vener- 
able and sacred portion of the monastery. 
The cell of St. Benedict is being restored 
and painted in fresco by the Austrian 





Benedictines ; a pious but somewhat frigid 
process of re-edification. This so-called 
cell is a many-chambered and very ancient 
building, with a tower which is now em- 
bedded in the massive superstructure of 
the modern monastery. The German 
artists adorning it contrive to blend the 
styles of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Egypt, and 
Byzance, not without force and a kind of 
intense, frozen pietism. St. Mauro’s vis- 
ion of his master’s translation to heaven 
— the ladder of light issuing between two 
cypresses, and the angels watching on the 
tower walls — might even be styled poeti- 
cal. But the decorative angels on the 
roof and other places, being adapted from 
Egyptian art, have a strange, incongruous 
appearance. 

Monasteries are almost invariably dis- 
appointing to one who goes in search for 
what gives virtue and solidity to human 
life ; and even Monte Cassino was no ex- 
ception. This ought not to be otherwise, 
seeing what a peculiar sympathy with the 
monastic institution is required to make 
these cloisters comprehensible. The at- 
mosphere of operose indolence, prolonged 
through centuries and centuries, stifles ; 
nor can antiquity and influence impose 
upon a mind which resents monkery itself 
as an essential evil. That Monte Cas- 
sino supplied the Church with several 
potentates is incontestable. That medi- 
zval learning and morality would have 
suffered more without this brotherhood 
cannot be doubted. Yet it is difficult to 
name men of very eminent genius whom 
the Cassinesi claim as their alumni; nor, 
with Boccaccio’s testimony to their care- 
lessness, and with the evidence of their 
library before our eyes, can we rate their 
services to civilized erudition very highly. 
I longed to possess the spirit, for one mo- 
ment, of Montalembert. I longed for 
what is called historical imagination, for 
the indiscriminate voracity of those men 
to whom world-famous sites are in them- 
selves soul-stirring. 


From The Argosy. 
MOLLY: 


A SKETCH IN THREE TONES, 


WHEN first I entered the room it 
seemed to me that I was confronted by a 
thick veil of darkness ; but when my pu- 
pils, contracted by the fierce glare of the 
July sun outside, had become accustomed 
to the sudden change, | perceived that a 
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subdued - light, proceeding from three 
carefully curtained windows, dimly illumi- 
nated the apartment. I advanced cau- 
tiously, threading my way amongst the 
— and oddly-disposed furniture, until 

slipped into the little nook where her 
ladyship reclined on a soft, luxurious 
divan. She was almost walled up between 
a huge black cabinet, and some curiously 
carved shelves filled with saucers of an- 
— china, each of which stood with one 
side against the wall, so as to form a little 
square chamber within the large drawing- 
room. This corner was just tig enough 
to contain the divan, a small, low ottoman, 
and a tiny table, on which lay a buttercup 
with a long stalk, by the side of a slender 
vase in which had been placed a spray of 
white currants, the stem and leaves strag- 
gling high in the air, whilst three or four 

unches of the transparent fruit hung over 
the edge of the glass. 

Lady de Burgh was lying back amongst 
deep red cushions, with listless hands 
clasped round her knees, and contemplat- 
ing the vase of currants with the rapture 
of one who has discovered a profound 
secret. She was a woman whose age it 
was difficult to guess, and whose height 
and figure could not be divined from the 
obscurity of the room, the nature of her 
apparel, and her lounging attitude. She 
was very pale, and her features, though 
hardly beautiful, were refined. She wore 
no ornaments, not even on her long white 
fingers, save her wedding ring —and on 
her head her sole adornment was her soft, 
dark-brown hair, which seemed to cling 
simply about her in short, cainty waves, 
without either plait or parting. She was 
arrayed in a pale-green dress, with a good 
deal of old and very yellow lace about it; 
it sat loosely round her neck and wrists, 
and though her elbows and knees were 
sharply defined, her waist remained un- 
marked behind the straight and single fold 
of her silken garb. 

It must not be supposed that I took in 
all these facts at a glance. I observed 
them gradually as sat by Lady de 
Burgh’s side on the divan, whither she 
motioned me. 

“] am very glad to see you,” she said, 
in a low, melancholy voice. “I believe I 
have not seen you since the day of my 
marriage, and you were such a rough boy 
then !’ 

“T hope I am not arough man,” I said, 
trying to moderate my voice. “I was 
only fifteen then, and it is twenty years 
ago. You went abroad, and before you 
came back, I had gone to India.” 





“ Ah! you must have found India very 
trying,” she remarked. “ But life is a 
dreary affair to all—always desire and 
never fruition.” 

“ But surely you have no cause to com- 
plain,” I ventured to remonstrate. “ Sir 
John is rich and successful, and I under- 
stand you have a charming daughter.” 

She shivered slightly. “My daughter 
is a shepherdess,” she said, “a mere shep- 
herdess. I do my best for her, but she is 
a mere shepherdess. She is entirely her 
father’s child, like him negatively and 
affirmatively. Would you believe it? — 
she even ridicules my currants! She 
says fruit ripens to be eaten! Zaten/ I 
can hardly support the idea. Had I had 
a son, he would have understood me, 
sympathized with me, intuitively deci- 
phered me.” 

“ But I hear that Miss de Burgh is in- 
finitely lovely,” I said. 

“ No doubt,” said Lady de Burgh, “no 
doubt the soulless beings you have met in 
town think so. Numbers of soulless men 
and women come here, and think her per- 
fect. And so she is, in her way, but she 
is a mere shepherdess, as I said before. 
She cannot satisfy me. But I seek no 
joy from those of my own hearth: I look 
for it but in this calm seclusion, and oc- 
casionally in the intercourse of a select 
few who can appreciate.” And she took 
up the buttercup, leaned back among her 
pillows, and fondled the flower against her 
lip and cheek. 

“T shall be curious to see your shep- 
herdess,” said I, “ She seems well known, 
notwithstanding that she lives in this 
retired place. But I have sought her in 
vain in London crowds ——” 

“You have sought her?” 

“Yes, I wanted to know what my old 
friend’s little girl was like, and when I 
found the president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, and the prime minister, and the 
poet-laureate, speaking of her with enthu- 
siasm, I thought I would seek her too. 
They, at least, must be some _— of 
beauty, of manners, and of mind.” 

“ I do not ee. There is very little 
art at the Academy,” said Lady de Burgh 
slowly. “The essence of true art is 
failure — failure, because it dares to grope 
upon the hidden shores of the unknown 
and the invisible. The imitative art 
which treats of life, and of what is visible 
and tangible and provable, is mere copy- 
ing, and it is this copying which you find 
at the Academy. What I have said ap- 
plies equally to the poet-laureate’s verse, 
which is indeed thoughtful at times, but 
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does not pretend to fathom infinity, or to 
explain the secrets of nature.” 
I stared. Was Lady de Burgh mad? 
“But the prime minister?” I gasped, 
thinking that here, at least, was practical 


ground. 
“The premier,” she replied, “is, I be- 
lieve, an honest man, but like all states- 


men, he is utterly commonplace, and quite 
oblivious of the grand destinies of the 
human race. Like all politicians he sees 
only with the naked .~ He does his 
best, I verily believe, but he is stupid, 
and entirely ignorant of the aims of hu- 
manity, and the needs for which it is 
yearning.” 

She relapsed, with her buttercup, into 
her red cushions, and I sat stupified and 
speechless. A faint odor seemed to per- 
vade the room, and no sound broke the 
stillness. Was I in an enchanted palace? 

“There is no sovereign,” began Lady 
de Burgh again, but in so weak a tone 
that it seemed as if she were speaking to 
herself, “there is no sovereign but the 
inner consciousness; there is no parlia- 
ment but the inter-communion of earnest 
friends; there is no law but the law of 
art; there is no art but the expression of 
the intense longings of humanity.” 

I tried to speak —I tried to move— 
but I was petrified, spellbound. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a flood 
of light rushed in. In the warm radiance 
stood a girl of nineteen, whose symmetry 
of form and beauty of feature were, or 
stuck my excited imagination as being, 
faultless. She was dressed in white, wit 
something blue round her slender waist, 
and a blue fillet in her hair. It was as if 
Aphrodite had come to gladden the earth. 

“Come hither, Molly,” said Lady de 
Burgh, raising her voicealittle. “Come, 
and let me introduce an old friend of 
mine to you.” 

This then was the shepherdess, this tall 
maiden with the regal grace, and the 
wonderful loveliness! She closed the 
door, but her presence seemed to keep 
the sunshine in the room. I stood up, 
but did not venture to meet her through 
the maze of chairs and tables and china 
pots which strewed the floor, but she was 
presently with us, and our introduction 
effected, she seated herself on the otto- 
man, and looked kindly at me. 

“] have heard of you,” she said. “It 
is good of you to come and see us, for 
you are a great Indian statesman now, are 

ou not?” She smiled sweetly, and spoke 
rightly. 

“Dear Molly,” murmured her mother, 





“you have no flower! How often have I 
told you always to carry a flower in your 
hand! And you have forgotten your; 
crook! My darling, you are so thought-; 
less.” 

“T am so sorry, mamma,” said Molly, 
with a cheerfully penitent air. “I did 
carry three daisies about all the morning, 
but they were quite dead at luncheon- 
time, so I threw them away, and my crook 
I have mislaid somewhere, but I shall 
find it again. Do you know,” she added, 
turning to me, “I am as bad as little 
Bo-peep, for she only lost her sheep, 
whereas I, who have no sheep to lose, am 
always losing my crook!” 

“Such spirits! Such gaiety!” whis- 
pered on | de Burgh. “Such a color! 
Such health and strength! So painful to 
a mother!” 

The color, which was a delicate peach- 
bloom, heightened slightly at Lady de 
Burgh’s words. But Molly was serenely 
good-humored. 

“When I am twenty-five,” she said 
demurely, “I mean to enter a nunnery. 
Not the usual kind, but mamma’s clois- 
tered cool retreat here. I dare say by that 
time I shall be tired of riding and walk- 
ing. 

c You won’t be able to sit here always, 
Molly,” said her mother plaintively. “I 
shall be very glad to have you in the 
afternoons, but some one must order the 
dinner, and write notes, in the mornings.” 

“Of course I shall do all that just as 
usual. I like it,” said the young house- 
keeper. “Shall we have some tea now, 
mamma dear? and then we might go out.” 

She pulled a thick gold cord as she 
spoke, and it must have rung a bell a long 
way off, for though I heard nothing, the 
result almost immediately appeared in the 
shape of a liliputian boy in silk stockings 
and a satin suit, carrying a small ebony 
tray, containing three diminutive cups of 
very strong tea, a silver cream-jug and 
—— of exquisite workmanship, 
and two little platters, on one of which 
lay some thin slices of bread and honey, 
and on the other a few bunches of red, 
white, and black currants. A large yellow 
gooseberry, a piece of groundsel, and a 
spray of jessamine, seemed to have fallen 
accidentally upon the plate, after the fruit 
was arranged. 

“Ah! my sweet nymph!” cried Lady 
de Burgh, clasping her hands in an 
ecstasy of delight; and then she took the 
little plate of fruit on her knee, and gazed 
at it abstractedly for some seconds before 
offering it to me, with a sigh. But I 
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helped myself ruthlessly. I felt that 
Molly had picked the currants, and ma- 
nceuvred their artistic simplicity, and the 
fruit tasted delicious because she had 
fingered it. 

“I think you must go out now, Molly,” 
said Lady de Burgh, in a more subdued 
tone than ever. “This excitement has 

uite overpowered me, and my brain 
throbs.” 

“Would not a little fresh air do you 
good?” I suggested, marvelling what 
the excitement had been. 

Lady de Burgh smiled faintly. 

“ No,” she replied, “ solitude is my best 
physician — solitude, and my own grand 
thoughts.” 

“Dear mamma!” ejaculated Molly, 
kissing her mother’s pale brow very, a 
ently. “I am afraid that talking so muc 
as tired you. You must rest alittle, and 
I will bring you some flowers, and you 
must come out by-and-by, when the sun 

is low.” 

*“ When the dew has risen,” murmured 
Lady de Burgh. “Thank you, my flower- 
bud.” 

We crept away insilence. At the door 
I turned, and looked again into Lady de 
Burgh’s corner. She was absorbed. She 


was caressing the sprig of groundsel 


‘Against her cheek. 

Out of doors in the sunshine with Mol- 
ly, I felt a different being. The weird 
eeling which had oppressed me in the 
drawing-room fell away, and I was a 
young man again. I talked, and Molly 
talked. I was very happy, and I hope 
she was too. She kept picking curious 
leaves as we went along, though without 
interrupting the conversation, until at 
last, as we stopped beside an iron fence, 
which separated the garden from a mead- 
ow, she stopped, put her hand through 
the bars, and gathered two dandelions. 

“You must put one of these in your 
coat,” she said. “It will please mamma 
when you go to say — to her.” 

I put it in my buttonhole immediately. 
I would have put a radish there, or a 
cucumber, to please Molly. She held 
the other in her own hand, and surveyed 
it rather comically. 

“Mamma is so fond of these sort of 
things,” she said. “I am afraid I am 
not a good daughter, but it is so difficult 
for me to care for what mamma calls real 
art.” 

“And what do you call real art?” I 
inquired. 

“I don’t know,” she replied, “but I 
like papa’s art best. If you ever come to 





see us again I will show you the picture- 
room, where papa has some beautiful 
Vandycks and Reynolds, and a Titian, 
and a Rembrandt; and the library, where 
he has some rare editions of Shakespeare, 
and other books. Do you know papa?” 

“TI have never seen him since his 
wedding-day, when every one was saying 
how delightful it was to witness the union 
of two artist souls.” 

“ Did they say that?” said Molly. “I 
did not know mamma ever thc. ht papa 
artistic. She says he cannot rise above 
Shakespeare, and she says Shakespeare 
is false art. But perhaps papa and I 
shall grow to her ideal some day. She 
says it might burst upon us quite sud- 
denly. What do you think?” 

“Heaven forefend!” I could not re- 
frain from saying, fervently. “Why in 
that case Sir John would burn his fine 
books and pictures.” 

“ Then you don’t think I shall ever be 
like mamma?” said Molly, rather de- 
jectedly. 

I shook my head. 

“Well! I am a little’glad,” said she, 
more brightly, “for I feel as if I should 
never really care to sit in a dark room and 
contemplate. And yet I can’t help being 
just a little bit sorry, for mamma says 
mine is not the highest life.” 

I longed to tell her she was perfect, 
but I forbore. 

“But you lead a very useful life,” I 
said guardedly. “ You are your father’s 
companion and help.” 

“Oh! but that is pleasure,” she cried. 


“T like riding with papa, and doing things’ 


for him, and trying to make him happy. 
Mamma says there is no good in any life 
which does not yearn over humanity. 
Now, I don’t yearn ——” 

“No,” I interrupted, half amused. 
“You do much better. You make every 
item of humanity happy which comes 
near you.” 

“ That is nothing,” she replied. “ Peo- 
ple are so kind in seeming to like to talk 
to me. But, do you know, I think I am 
beginning to improve, for I never enter- 
tained one of mamma’s guests before, 
and you are one of her guests. But you 
are not like her other friends at all, for 
they always say Aush when I speak, and 
they recite such queer poems, and talk so 
strangely, or else sit silent for hours, and 
then they call me a shepherdess!” 

“I wish you would come and mind my 
sheep!” I exclaimed. 

“ Have you sheep?” she asked simply. 

“Only figuratively,” I replied. “1 will 
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tell you what I mean another day. Now 
I must go and say good-bye to your 
mother.” 

We went back to the house, and Molly 
plucked a half-dead rose on our way, and 
placed it in the centre of her bunch of 
withered leaves. But at the drawing- 
room door she transferred this strange 
bouquet from her hand to mine. 

“Mamma could not bear two voices 
again,” she said. “Please give these to 
her.” 

A chill came over me as I re-entered 
the gloomy apartment, but this time I 
made my way more easily to Lady de 
Burgh’s side. She still held the ground- 
sel in her hand, and laid it tenderly on 
her knee as she received Molly’s fittle 
bouquet, and turned it round. 

“ Dear, pretty rustic!” she said sadly. 
“She has no originality, no innate appre- 
ciation, no immense purposes, but she is 
obedient. She has no agonizing passions, 
but she is fond.” 

“ She is a goddess,” I said warmly. 

Lady de Burgh looked at me in mourn- 
ful surprise. 

“Goddesses,” she observed, “were 
merely terrestrial creatures, deified by a 
vulgar admiration for strength or beauty. 
They had no soul, I do not speak of the 
common soul which animates us all, but 
of that vast spring of appreciation, that 
pure grasp of the intangible, that intuitive 
perception of profundity, that ecstatic 
soul which is possessed by the very few.” 

Then she noticed the dandelion in my 
button-hole, and, emerging from her cush- 
ions, she touched it with the tips of her 
fingers. 

“You are very artistic,” she said. “I 
can see it ata glance, We must be great 
friends. But I must not keep you longer 
now, for I have much to occupy my mind 
before I sleep to-night.” 

So I left her, with her dead rose, and 
her groundsel, and her grand thoughts. 
But Molly was in the hall, with her happy, 

enial manner, and when I had said good- 

ye to her, and departed, my last impres- 
sion of that house was one of joy and 
serenity. 

The railway station and the hotly cush- 
ioned train seemed very prosaic after my 
interview with Molly. But, as I was 
whirled back to London, the beautiful 
truth entered, with conviction, into my 
mind, that the practical conveniences of 
life were the vehicles of romance. How 


often might not this commonplace train 
carry me again and again to the side of 
her whom | already regarded as my di- 
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vinity! And though, when it all came 
about, the mother called me a clown, and 
the father a thief, for daring to woo their 
daughter, what cared I when I had won 
that peerless maid to be the shepherdess 
of my figurative sheep in good earnest? 


From St. James’s Gazette. , 
REFUGEES. 


THE English right of asylum has at no 
time been popular with all the European 
powers. When the Reformation was at 
its height in France and Flanders, it gave 
mortal offence to the French and Spanish 
courts. The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew had no sooner opened the campaign 
against French Protestants than it be- 
came a desirable object to get rid of the 
English monarch, on whom diplomatic 
pressure was thrown away. Hence the 
Elizabethan plots. “If you use threats I 
will fling you into a dungeon,” said Queen 
Elizabeth on one occasion to the Spanish 
ambassador. And that was her attitude 
towards those who urged the closing of 
the southern ports against the stream of 
fugitives who came across the Channel. 
The right was not always maintained with 
the same stubbornness. Charles I. and 
both his sons recalled it—the former of 
his own accord, the latter because they 
had to jump to the wires pulled at Ver- 
sailles. But the stream of Protestant im- 
migrants flowed in unchecked, even after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
It was in the French and Flemish towns 
that men held the new opinions in religion 
most strongly, so that the burden of the 
persecution was chiefly directed against 
them. But the towns were full of skilled 
artisans, the very men of whom England 
was most in need. From time immemo- 
rial the wool grown in England had been 
turned into cloth at Antwerp and Bruges; 
Valenciennes sent her lace; cambric came 
from Cambray; glass from Paris; and all 
sorts of mixed stuff from Meaux. The 
English right of asylum now brought over 
entire communities from these places, and 
they laid the foundations of England’s 
manufacturing greatness. ‘ Tottenham 
has become French” had long been a 
saying concerning one district of London. 
Alter the first immigration Bermondsey 
and Southwark also became the scene of 
many of the foreign industries. Royal 
licenses were issued, and the refugees 
were allowed to spread their settlements. 
They were the earliest fish-curers of Yar- 
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mouth. ‘They stayed in Sandwich, planted 

rdens, and turned out pottery and hats. 

hey went to Bourne and grew hops and 
canary-grass. They carried their looms 
to Hertford, Stamford, and Colchester, 
and they began to weave in Worcester, 
Kidderminster, Stroud, and Glastonbury ; 
in Manchester and Halifax they made 
“coatings;” at Kendal they produced 
woollen stockings; at Newcastle they 
manufactured glass; at Sheffield they 
wrought in iron. They crossed to Ire 
land; and it is still on record “ how they 
re-edified the quite spoiled ould castell: of 
the same town and repayred almost all the 
same, and how godly and cleanly. they, 
their wiefs, and children lived.” But of 
all the refugee settlements, perhaps the 
peopling of Norwich is at present best 
worth considering. The fortunes of the 
city had fallen to the lowest condition 
when the Duke of Norfolk induced the 
refugees to settle there. They did-so to 
the number of four thousand, and Nor- 
wich quickly became the seat of a great 
trade in silk, serge, and damask. It may 
thus be fairly claimed for the refugees of 
the Elizabethan age that they first made 
and determined the industrial supremacy 
of England. At the period of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes there was 
again a brisk trade between France and 
England. The Elizabethan refugees had 
> 4 settled into their places, intermarried 
with the English, and become English 
themselves. Lyons was again sending us 
its velvet and satin; the towns of Picardy 
their serges; Normandy and Brittany 
their linen ; Paris and Rouen their gloves 
and laces. The French monarchy had 
learned nothing as to the true value of the 
manufacturing population. Again it fell 
upon them, forbidding them, however, to 
emigrate on the pain of death. Rather 
than abandon or disguise their religious 
convictions, they preferred to risk the 
penalty; and in the later years of the 
seventeenth century thousands of French- 
men were passing across the face of: Nor- 
mandy and Brittany and taking ship for 
England. Not fewer than a hundred 


thousand of the French manufacturing: 
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classes brought their skill to the English 
markets after the panic which followed 
the Revocation. In London they crowded 
into Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, and 
Soho; and in a short time the flow of 
commerce between England and France 
was arrested because the refugees were 
producing in their new homes the coveted 
goods of Paris, Lyons,and Rouen. Again 
they spread over the provincial towns; 
and this time they were induced to settle 
largely.in Ireland. They were not always 
so successful there, though they had no 
lack of enterprise. It is told of one of 
them that he made heroic efforts to estab- 
lish a fishing-station in a remote coraer 
of Munster. “Fontaine,” it is added, 
“failed as other Irish fishing companies 
have since failed. The people would 
rather starve than go to sea—for Celts 
are by nature averse to salt water; and 
the consequence was that the company 
made no progress. He had even to de- 
fend himself against the pillaging and 
plundering of the natives. He then in- 
duced thirteen French refugee families to 
settle in the neighborhood, having pre- 
viously taken small farms for them, in- 
cluding Dursey Island; but the Irish 
gave the foreigners no peace nor rest, 
and they left Sedans the end of three 
years.” Elsewhere they were more fortu- 
nate; for they founded the woollen trade 
of Cork and the linen trades of Waterford 
and Belfast. Nor was the workmanship 
of the refugees confined to material in- 
dustry only. They produced a literature 
of their own, whose value was substantial 
enough for M. Sayous to estimate in his 
“ Littérature Francaise a ?Etranger.” 
But it labored under many disadvantages, 
and the judgment of Sayous upon it is 
likely to be final. The spirit was that of 
aggressive dissent, and included a stron 

hostility to the best literary traditions o 
France. It was after another period of 
incorporation with English blood that 
they began to contribute to the literature 
of the country they had made their own. 
But in the interval they had more than 
repaid us for the right of asylum we had 
extended to them in their need. 
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